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7 LICBRALU RB, 


THE LAST JUDGMENT. 


BY THE REV. ROST. MONTGOMERY, 

“ Above the horizon mounts one hideous blaze, 
Streaking the black Heaven with gigantic rays; 
Now bursting into wizard phantoms bright, 

And now immmingled in a waste of light :— 
And hark! how mildly on the ruin d shore 
Expiring O:can pants in hollow roar, 
While earth’s abysses echo back the groan, 
And startle Nature on her secret throne ! 


‘* But ere creation's everlasting pall 
Unfold its darkness, and envelope all,— 
The tombs shall burst, the cited dead arise, 
And gaze on Godhead with unblasted eyes ! 


“Hark! from the deep of Heaven, a trumpet sound 
Thunders the dizzy universe around ; 
From north to south, from east to west it rolls, 
A blast that summo s all created souls; 
And swift as ripp'es form upon the deep, 
The dead awaken from their dis:na! sleep ; 
The Sea has heard it; cviling up with dread,—« 
Myriads of mo:tals flash fron out her bed ! 
The graves fly open, and, with awful strife, 
The dust of ages startles into life! 


“ All who have breathed, or moved, or seen, or felt ; 
All they around whose cradles kingdoms knelt; 
Tyrants and warriors, who were throned in blood, 

The great and mean, the glorious and the good, 
Are raised fiom every isle, and land, and tomb, 
To hear the changeless and eternal doom. 


« Bat while the universe is wr:pt in fire, 
Ere yet the splendid ruin shall exp're, 
Beneath a canopy of flame, behold, 
With shining banners at his feet unroll’d, 
Earth’s Judge !—around seraphic minstrels throng, 
Breathing o'er golden harps celestial song ; 
While metodies of archanzelic myht 
Float in loud streains of ever-new delight. 


“‘Tmagination! furl thy wings of fire, 
And on infinity’s dread brink expire ; 
In vain would thy prophetic eye behold 
Visions of immortality unrol!’d! 
The last, the burning chaos has begun— 
Quench’d is the moon, and blacken‘d is the sun! 
The stars have bounded throuzh the airy roar ; 
Crush'd ‘ike the ro-ks, and mou:.tams are no more ; 
The deep unbosom'd, with tremendous gloom, 
Yuwns on the suin, like creation's tomb. 


“And lo! the living harvest of the earth, 
Reap’: from the grave to share a second birth ; 
Miluons of eyes with one deep dreadful stare, 
Gaze upward throug” the spectra! realms of air; 
While shapes, and shrouds, and ghastly figures gleam, 
Like lurid snow flakes in the moonlight beam. 


“Upon the flaming earth one farewell glance ! 
The visions of eternity advance !— 
*Tis o’er: from yonder clove» vault of heaven, 
Tbroned on a car by living thunder driven, 
Array'd :n glory, see Tu’ Erernat come! 
And while ‘he universe is sull and dumb, 
And lel! o’ershadowed with ter:ific gloom, 
Th’ immortal myriads deal their judgyment-room : 
Wing'd on he wind, and warbling hymns of love, 
Behold! the blessed svar to realins above; 
The curs’d, with hell uncover'd to their eye, 
Shriek —shriek, and vanish in a wh rlwind cry ! 
Creation shudders with sublime dismay, 
And, dream-like, melts before her God away !” 


CHILDHOOD. 
From the Coventry Herald and Observer. 
How beautiful is chiluhood! with the free and buoyant air, 
With joy upon each dimpled brow, and tresses light and fair; 
How swmilingly they trip along, bow fairy like they move, 
And gain upon our sof en'd hearis, to bless us with their love ! 


How beautiful is childhood! so guileless and unstained ! 
Methinks to see them at our side, is ** paradise regain’d ;” 
To listen to their sp rits’ flow, to besrken to their mirth, 
And clasp unto our loving breasts, the |.ttle ones of earth ! 


How beautiful is childhood ! when th y call us by the name 

Of mother, father, or the ties that nature bids them claim! 
When lisping forth so touchingly a language all their own, 
Unfetter'd by the woildly chain, that chills our years like stone! 


How beautiful is childhood! when the fondlings kneel to pray ! 

And when with hand in hand entwiu’d, some broken words they say! 
With eyes of beaming innocence to yonder land uprais’d, 

They prattle out their artless theme! cou'd Heav'n be better prais’d? 


How beautiful is childhood! how endear ngly they seem 

To cling to those who over them with \.oks of fondness gleam! 
To share the kindly smile and nod, how anxious they will be, 
How hard the struggie tu obtain a place upon the knee! 


How beautiful is chi'dhond ! and how saintly is the charm 

That takes from mau his bitrerest cares, and makes his feelings warm! 
That giaddens him with happiness and cheers his lonely hours, 

How beautiful is chilahvod! with its corunal of flowers! 


Leamington. W, @. 





ANCIENT CHIVALRY, 


At a time like the present, when the Turnament of this week promises to 
@ngross so much of public interest, a brief sketch of the principal features in 
Chivalry, which we have compiled fron suthcntic sources, may not be unin 
teresting :— 

The institution of the practice of chivalry is of very ancient date. and ie un- 
derstood to have origiva ed in the proud and lofty spirit of the early German 
tribes, with whem the love of country and independence, and the adoration o 


the fair se x, were the prince ple s whicn entered tuto the practice of their daily 





unknown ; but Tacitus, the historian, describes with much minsteness the long 
training of a German man-at-arms, his respecttul bearing in early youth to the 
fathers and elders of the communiry, aud the import«nt ceremonial which at- 
tended his formal initiation itu the privileges of knightly manhood. Tne down- 
fali of the Roman empire, and the importance which the German or Northern 
tribes attained in central Europe, communicated to a great extent their manvers 
and customs t»> the countries which they had overrun ; their peculiar training 
for, and practice of, arms gradually gave bir h and substance to the orders of 
chivalry. It began to draw iu the end of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh 
century It blazed forth wih high vigour during the Crusades, wnich may be 
cousivered as exploits of nationa: knight-errantry, or general wars, undertaken 
on the very principles which actuated the conduct of individual knights adven- 
turers. But its most brilliant period was during the wars between France and 
Evgland ; and it was unquestionably in those kingdoms that the habit of con 

stant and honourable opposition, unembittered by rancour or personal hatred, 
gave the fairest opportunity for the exercise of the virtues required from him 
whom Chaucer terms “‘a very gentle perfect knight.” Froissart frequently 
makes al usion to the generosity exercised by the French and English to their 
prisouers, and contrasts it with the dungeons to which captives taken in war 
were at that time consigned both in Spain and Germany. Yet both there 
countries, and indeed every kingdom in Europe, partovk of the spirit of chivalry 
in a greater or less degree ; and even the Moors ot Spain caught the emulation, 
and had their orders of knighthood as weil as the Christians. 

In every age and country valour bas been held in esteem; but it was pecu- 
liar to the institu'ion of chivalry to blend military prowess with the strongest 
passions which ectua’e the human m nd—the feelings of devotion and those of 
love. Tne Greeks and Romans fought for liberty or for conquest; and the 
knights of the middle ages for God and for their ladies. Loyalty to their sove- 
reigns or chiefs was also a duty incumbent on these warriors, and faithfully ful- 
tilled by the early German or Gothic tribes, but although a powerful motive, 
and by which they often appear to have been strongly actuated, it entered le-s 
warmly into the composition of the chivalrons principle than the two preceding 
causes. Of patriotism, cons dered as a disiinct predilection to the interests of 
one kingdom, we find few traces tn the institutions of koighthoud. But the 
love of personal freedom, and the obigation to maintain and defend it in the 
persons of others as in their own, was a duty par icularly incumbent on those 
who attained 'he honour of knighthood. Generosity, ga!lantry, and an unble- 
mished reputation, were no less necessary ingredients in the character of a per- 
fect knight Founded, t eretore, on principles so pute, the p:ofession of chi- 
valry could not, in the abstract at least but occasion a pleasing, though’a ro- 
mantic development of the evergies of human nature ; but as, in actual prac- 
tice, every institution becomes deteriora'ed and degraded, it was fiequrnatly re 
marked that the devotion of the knights often degenerated into superst:tion— 
their love into licentiousness—their spirit of loyalty or of freedom in'o tyranny 
and turmoil— their generosity and gallantry into hsirbrained madness and absur-. 
dity. At what period the forms of chivalry were first blended with those of the 
Christian religion, it would be somewhat difficult to inquire But the Romi-h 
clergy at an early period saw the a‘vantage of converting the temporary zeal 
which animated the wariiers of their creed against the invading infidels, into a 
permanent union of principles whicn would blend the ceremouies of religious 
worsh'p with tre mil tary establishinent of the ancient Goths and Germaus.— 
The adm ss‘on of tbe noble youth, therefore, :o the practice of arms was no 
longer a mere ceremony; it becamea religious rite, and sinctified by the forms 
of the Church which he was in future to defend. The novice had to watch his 
arms in a Church or Chapel, or at least on hallowed ground. the night before 
he received the honor of kn ghthood ; and many of our readers wiil rec ject 
the amusing manner ia which this ceremony is buresqued in Don Quixote anv 
Sir Lancelot Greaves. In addition, he was made to assume a white cress, in 
iunitation of tre Neophytes of the Church, and fast and confession were ade 
to his vigils. Nay, so intimate was the union between chivalry and relig on sup- 
posed tu be, that the severa! gradations of the former were seriously considered 
as parallel to ‘hose of the Church, and the knight was supposed to resemble the 
bishop in rank, duties and privileges. The religion of the kmghts, however, | ke 
that of the times, was debased by superstition. Each champ on had his favour- 
ite sain’, to whom he addr; ssed himself upon special occasions of danger. and 
to whom, after the influence of his lady’s eyes, he was wont to ascribe the 
honour of his conquests. Edward III, fighting valiaotly in a night skirmish 
before the walls of Calais, was heard to accompany each blow he -truck 
with the invocation of his tutelar saints. Ha! Samt Edward! Ha! Saint 
George! But the Virgin Mary, to whom their superstition ascribed the qua- 
lites of youth, beanty, and sweetness, which they prized in their terrestial mis- 
tresses, was an especial object of the devotion of the followers of chivelry, as of 
all other g od Cathylics. ‘Tournaments were undertaken, and feats of arms 
performed in her honour, as in that of an earthly mistress; and the veneration 
with which she was regarded seems occasionally to have partaken of the cha- 
racter of romantic affection ; she was often held to return this love by singular 
marks of ber favour and affection 
Second ooly in force to the religious zeal of its professors, and frequently pre- 
domi ating over it, was a devotiou to the female sex, and particularly to her 
whom each knight selected as the chief object of bis aff-ction, of a nature so 
extravagant ard unbounded as to approach to a sort of idolatry. Frequently at 
tourvaments and in combats, the voices of the ladies were heard, like those of 
the German females in former batties, calling on t e knights to remember their 
fame, and exert themselves to the u'termo-t. “ Think, gentle knights,” was 
their cry, “upon the wool of your breasts, the nerve of your arms, the love 
you cherish in your hearts, and do valiantly, for ladies behold you ’ The cor- 
responding shouts of the combatants were, ‘ Love of Ladies! Death of War 
iors! On, valiant knights, for you fight under fair eyes.” But it was not 
enough, as we have stated, that the * very perfect, gentle knight,” s ould 
reverence the fair sex in general ; it was essential tohis character that he should 
select as his proper choice a ‘lady and a love,” to be the polar ster of his 
thoughts, the mistress of his affections, and the directress of his actions,— 
Without such ah empress of his heart, a knight, in the phrase uf the times, was 
a ship without a rudder, a horse without a bridle, asword wi houta hilt, a being 
in short, devoid of that ruling guidance and intell gence which ought to spire 
his bravery and direct his actions. The ladies, bou:d as they were in honor to 
requite the passion of their knights, were wont on occasions of high daring and 
triumph to dignify then with the present of a scarf, ribbon, or glove, to be 
worn in the press of battleand tournament. This custom, in fact, obtained in 


Island of Rhé by the Duke of Buckingham, favours were fourd upon the per- 
sons of many of the French soldiers who fell at the skirmish ov the landing.— 
The knight in general selected a fair and high-born maiden as the Indy of bis 
love; but there are not awanting ins ances in which beautiful married dame~ 
were honoured with the Pla onic affection of a champion, and the affair was by 
no means discountenanced by the husband Instances there were, too, where 
the mistre-s found the devotion of a kn ght tiresome and unwelcome, and in 
conferring favours upon him, clogged them with the most extravagant and se- 
vere conditions. But the lover hed this advantage in such cases, chat if he ven- 
tured to encounter the hazard imposed, and chanced 'o survive it, he had s¢- 
cording to tre fashion of the age, the right of exacting fiom the lady favours 
corre ponding in importance. The annals of chivalry abound with stores of 
cruel and cold fair ones who subjected their lovers to extremes of danger, in 
hopes that th y might get rid of their a tdresses, but were upon their unexp: et 
ed success, caugh' in ther own snare, and com elled (o recompense the deeds 
which their champion had ac’ teved in their name 





existence. With the Greeks or Rumsns, cuivalry, as an honourable art, was 


These instances, were, however, uncoinmon, for in general the lady was sup 


France to a very late period, fur we learn that in the attack made upon the | 


posed tov have her lover's charzcter as much at heart as her own, and to meem 
on y by placing him in po-itions of baz-rd to give bim an opportunity of distin 
gu shing himself. An affecting instarce is given by Godscroft :— 
*“Atthe time when the Scotch were struggling to recover from the userpa~ 
t'on of Edward [., the Castle of Douglas was repeatedly garrisoned by the Enag- 
lish, and these garrisons were as frequently surprised and cut to pieces by the 
good Lord James of Douglas, who, lying in the mou itainous wilds of Cairmta— 
bie, and favoure by the intelligence whch he maintained among his vassals, 
took opportunity of the slightest relaxation of vigilance to surprise the fortress. 
At length a fair dane of England announced to the numerous su tors who sought 
| her hand, that she would coufer it un tbe man who would keep the pen ous Cas- 
| tle of Douglas (+0 it was called) fora year and aday. The Knight who un- 
| dertook this dangerous task at her request discharged his duty like a caeful sel- 
| dier for several months, and he ledy relenting at the prospect of his continued 
| absence, sent a letter to recal him, decloring she held his probation as accom- 
‘plished. In the mean'ime, however, he had received a defiance from Douglas, 
| threatening him, that, let him use his utmost vigilance, he would recover from 

him his father’s Castle before Palm-Sunday. The English Knight deemed that 
}in honour he could uot leave the Castle till this day was past, and on the very 
eve of Palm Sunday was surprise: and slain with the lady’s letter in his pocket, 
the perusal of which greatly grieved the good Lord James of Douglas.” 

The «ducation of the future kn ght commenced at an early age, and several 
years were spent in probation asa Page Tne youth was trained to hardihood 
and obevience—'o all the sporis of the field, and toa venera'ion of the ladies. 
He was early exercised in arms, aud taught to manage a berse with dexterity ; 
how to use the bow and the sword; and how to manage the lance, an art which 
was acquird by making him rde a career against a wo den figure, holting a 
buckler, called a quintaine This quintane turned upon an ax s, and bere a 
woo.len sword in one hand, and if the youth was not dexterous, he received & 
hard knock when the figure spun round Payes were generally reared at eeart, 
or in the families of approved and valorous knights. ‘Ihe custom of bringing 
up young geutleinen apart trom their paternal home existe! down to the last 
cen ury—long after chivalry had passed away, ard the Page when leaving the 
family in which he had been educated, usually obtained a commission. The 
last instance we have heard of was that of a gen'leman bred a Page in the fe- 
mily «f the Duchess of Buccleuch and Monmouth, who d.ed dur ng the reigm 
of Geo III., a generai in his Majesty’s service. Squire was the intermediate 
grade, and to this office very important dusies pertained —that of following his 
knight's banner in battle or tourney—tak ng charge of his steed and armour— 
and dressing and undressing bim. He also did she honours of the Lousehold te 
the strangers visiting it, and was, in every sense of the word, expected to be 
; the gentleman of valour ard Courtesy. As the tor:une end fame of the knight 
frequently Gepended to a great exteut upon his squires, they were in genvral re- 
warded with an extravagan! liberality. The third and highest rank of chivalry 
was that of knighthood, which was generally cor. feried with solemnity by the 
King, or some noted chief and warrior. Into his duiies we need not enter fur~ 
ther than stating that he was required to be daring, generous, just, courteous, 
and self-denying (when there was need) even to an excess The knight pos- 
sessed many privileges of dignity and importance. He was assoc ated inte & 
rank wherein kings and princes were in one sense only bis equals. He took. 
precedence in war and in council, and was addressed by the respectful title of 
Messire in French, ana Sir im English, and bis wife by that of M-dame and’ 
Dame. His own service was performed on horseback, and he was, in pout of 
inilvary rank, qual fied to command any body of men under a thousand. 

The watural and proper elemen' of the knight was war; but in times of peace 
when there was no scope for the fiery spirit of chivalry, they a'tended the tour- 
neys pr-claimed by different princes ; or if these amusements did not eceur 
they themselves undertook feats of arms to which they challenged all competi- 
tors. Froissari details an interesting event of this description, in which three 
gal ant knights of France-—Boucicaut Reynold de Roy, and Saint Py or Saimpi, 
undertook tor the space of 30 days tocombat all kr ights who would accept their 
chal enge—either with the arms of peace or war—come from what quurier they 
might. The Fre: ch Kinglooked uponthe challenge with delight, as an beneour 
to the chivalry of his country; the pavilions of the knights were placed upon 
‘the marches of C lais, at the opening of the ‘fresh and jolly month of May,” 
and many knights and squires came from England to accept this gallant invita- 
tion. Old Froissart thus details a por'ion of the tourney :— 

“On the 2lst of the month of May, as it had been proclaimed, the three 
knights were properly armed, and their hvrses properly saddled, according tothe 
laws of the Tournament. On the same day, those knights who were in Calais 
sallied forth, either as spectators or tilters, and being arrived at the spot, drew 
up onone side. The place of the Tournament was sinooth, and green with 

rass. 
pit Sir John Holland was the first who sent his squire to touch the war-target 
of Sir Boucicaut, who ins‘antly issued from his pavilion completely armed 
Ha ing mounted his horse, and gra-~ped his spe-r, which was stiff and well-- 
steeled, they took ther distances. When the two knights had for some time 
eyed each other, they spurred their horses, and metfull gallop with such a force, 
that Sir Boucicaut pierced the shield of the Earl of Huntingdon, and the poiat 
of his lance slipped along his arm, but without wounding him. The two knights, 
having psssed, cont nued the r ga lop to the end of thedist. This course was 
much praised. Ar the second course. they bit each other slightly, but no harm 
was dove. and their horses refused to complete the third, 

“ The Earl of Huntingdon, who wished to continue the tilt, and was hested, 
returned to his place, expec'ing that Sir Boucreavt wou!d cai] for his lance ; but 
he did not, and showed plainly that he would not that day tilt more with the 
Earl. Sir john Holland, seeing this, sent his squire to touch the war-torget of 
the Lord de Saimpi. This knight, who was waiting for the combat, salhed out 
from his pavi ion. and took his lance aud shield. When the Earl 3aw he was 
ready, he violently spurred his horse, as did the Lord de Saimpi They coveb- 
ed their lances, and oointed them ateach other. At the onset, their horses 
crossed ; notwithstan. ing which, they met; but by this crossing, which was 
blamed, tne Earl wes unhelmed. He returned to his people, who soon re-helmed 
him; and having resumed their lances, they met full gallop, and hit each ether 
with such a force in the middle of their shields, that they would have been un- 
horsed had they not kept tight seats by the pressure of their legs against their 
horses’s sides. ‘They went to the proper places, where they refreshed them- 
selves and took breath. 

Sir John Hollard, who had a great desire to shine at this tournament, hed 
his helmet braced, and re grasped his spear; when the Lord de Saimpi, seewng 
him advance ov the gallop, did not dec'ine meetinz, but, spurring his hore om 
nstan'lv, they gave blows on their helmets, that were luckily of well-tempered 
steel, which made sparks of fire fly from them Atthis course, the Lord de 
Saimpi los: his helmet ; bat the two knights continued their career, and returm- 
ed to their places. 

** This ult was much praised, and the English and French sa‘d that the Eark 














of Huntingdon, Sir Boucicaut, and the Lord de Saimpi, had excellently well 
justed, without sparing or doing them-elves sny damage. The Earl wished te 
break another lance in hovour of his lady. but it was refuse! him. He then 
quitted thr lists to make room for others, for he had run his six lances with sack 
ability and courage as gained him praise from all sides.”’ 

The other justs were accomplished with simiarspirit. Sir Peter Courtney, 
| Sir Joho Ru-sel. Sir Peter Sh-rburn, Sir Wm. C ifton, and other English 
| kniyhts. sustaining the honour of them country against the French, who beba- 
| ve! with the greatest gallantry; and the whole was reysrded as one of the meat 
gallant enterpr ses which had been tulfi.led fur sume time, 
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In process of time the dangers of the solemn justs, held under the authority 
of princes, were modified by the introduction of the arms of courtesy, as they 
“were termed, viz. :—lances without heads, and with round braces of wood at 
“the extremity called rockets, and swords without points and with blunted edges. 
But still the risk continued great from falls and bruises, and not unfrequently 
“the knight was smothered from the weight of his armour. Contests at outrance 
were still performed where the knights uadertook by challenge to support the 
honour of their country or mistress against al] comers, and though they often 
ended fatally, still the champion had as much honor in dying as in living, as in 
the case of Lindsay, who in a tournament at the siege of Berwick, had his 
helmet nailed to his skull by the truncheon of a lance which penetrated both, 
and died after devoutly confessing himself in the casque from which they could 
mot disengage him, and the knights whe looked on prayed that God would 
vouchsafe them in his mercy a death so fair and so honourable. 

Tournaments were uniformly performed and frequented by the choicest and 
noblest youth in Europe, uatil the fatal accident of Henry IT., after which they 
feli gradually into disuse. This, however, was not the main cause of the decay 
ofchivalry. A more fatal reason operated for the destruction of the system.— 
The wars of York and Lancaster in England, and those of the Huguenots and 
of the League were of a nature so bitter and rancorous, as to prove utterly in- 
censistent with the courtesy, fair play, and gentieness proper to chivalry.— 
They impoverished and exasperated the nobility, and raised a spirit of such @ 
ferocious description among the common orders, that all observances of the 
courteous and courtly tilling were forgotten. Another cause was the invention 
of gunpowder, which sadly deteriorated the importance of the men-at-arms, up- 
on whose prowess the fate of the day generally turned. It is said that Edward 
III. used field-pieces at the battle of Cressy, but still it was long posterior to 
this date that gunpowder became the most important element in war. Another 
cause was the change in the manners of the people which took place about the 
beginning of the 16th century. The French nobles became so poor that they 
were compelled to give up the right of military command to the Sovereign, and 
im England the Commons rose upon the ruins of chivalry. Instead of employ- 
ing bands of independent, haughty, and irresponsible knights, with unruly re 
tainers, in their wars, the Sovereigns of Europe gradually instituted bodies of 
permanent and paid troops, such as we have at the present day ; and the civil 
wars of which we have spoken had so completely broken the spirit and means 
of the chivalrous knights, that they were compelled to submit to the innova- 
tion. ‘The change of manners a'so contributed to drive chivalry to the wall.— 
Privting had been invented ; literature, science, and the arts were beginning to 
saweke from their long slumber; religion had become the study of thousands, 
and at length it was proper that the splendid, though barbaric spectacles, in 
which the gentle knight contributed such an important part, should pass away 
from the institutions of men. 

The mimic revival of these scenes, which will take place under the auspices 
of the courteous Lord of Eglinton, is no doubt calculated to call back our 
thoughts vividly tu the doings of the days of other years ; and as thousands on 
thousands will be there to gaze on feats of chivalry which may not occur again 
during a life-time, our hope is that on Friday next we may be enabled to chren- 


“Gele that, with genial weather, the tourney was enacted with a splendour and 


effect worthy to be commemorated by the minstrelsy of some “ gallant Trou- 
“badeur.”—LEnglish paper. 


= 
LIFE IN INDIA. 

Tharty Years in India ; or, a Soldier's Reminiscences of Native and European 
Life in the Presidencies from 1808 to 1838. By Major H. Bevan. Pelham 
Richardson. 

The title page of these volumes can hardly be said to render justice to their 
character, which is of a higher urder than we have been accustomed to encoun- 
ter in works of a similar class. They abound with sporting and other personal 
‘adventures, full of the most vivid excitement—anecdotes, sketches of society, 
Indien and English, illustrations of native character, manners, customs, &c. 
These, with occasional military details of considerable interest, combine to 
render the work a very agreeable and instructive mélange It has been too 
much the fashion of late years, amongst our writers upon the sta'e of society 
and morals in India, to represent the natives as destitute of common honour and 
common honesty—as fallen to the lowest grade on the scale of vice. Major 
Bevan has taken amore enlarged view of the subject, and by exhibiting the 
Asiatic population in a more favourable light, intellectually as well as morally, 
has done infinitely more justice to their character. However, we must offer a 
few miscellaneous specimens from the Major’s work. 


SPORTING EXTRAORDINARY. 





Two of Lievt. C.’s sporting adventures excited considerable notice, and I 
shall relate them nearly in his own words. While travelling from Trichinopoly 
ta Bombay, through the Counbatore district, and up the Guzulhutty pass, he 
went to search for hogs and deer, accompanied by two of his followers and two 
wf che villagers. His arms were a large gun, carrying a two-ounce ball, a dou- 
dle-barrelled gun with two balls in each barrel, and a hog-spear. There isa 
spot near Tallamally where the natives light a lamp every evening, as a tribute 
te the memory of Dr. Gillespie, who was killed, as already mentioned, by a 
bear. Not far from this, in a jungle neara small tank, Lieut. C. found the 
tracks of deer. He got some of the villagers to beat the cover, and a large 
‘spotted deer jumped out, which he fired at and wovnded. While reloading the 

n, he heard the deer making a sort of hooping noise ; he went softly into the 
jungle, followed closely by his horsekeeper, carrying his double-barrel gun, and 
after advancing about twenty paces through thick bushes, when he raised his 
head to look for the deer, he saw, not four yards from him, the glaring eyes of a 
huge panther, and then the whole body, setting him just as a spaniel sets 
game. Lieut. C. first aimed at the beast, but before be could fire the animal 
raised ? its fore part, and looked steadily at its adversary over its shoulder. 
The gallant huntsman fired both barrels into the shoulder, and then called for 
his second gun; but before he could receive it, the wounded animal sprang upon 
him, parried the blow aimed at it with the butt of the gun, and struck the lieu 
tenant tothe ground with a blow that felt like the stroke of a tent mallet, and 
which broke to pieces the powder horn in his pocket. Man and beast rolled to- 

ther to the earth, and with some difficulty Lieut. C. scrambled out of the 

ket. Having once more mustered his followers, he drove some buffaloes into 
‘the jungle, to ascertain if the panther still remained there. Perceiving that all 
was quiet they again entered the jungle, and found the panther lying dead be- 
side the guns, which had fallen in the struggle. 

On his return from Bombay, Lieut. C. had a still more singular adventure 
mear the same place. He entered the jungle in search of game, preceded by a 
favourite powerful dog, that had courage to seize anything The dograna little 
a-head, and suddenly made a noise, as if choking. ‘ Run, master! a cheetah 
hes caught your dog,” said the natives. Lieut. C. advanced cautiously, and 
saw a large heap, just the colour of a royal tiger, black and orange. In a few 
seconds he beheld the head and neck of an enormous boa constrictor slowly un- 
«coiling itself, and gliding towards him. He waited until half the snake was out 
of the coil or lump, and then fired both barrels. One ball entered immediately 
behind the eye, the other about four inches from the head. The whole coil in- 
stantly fell, and revealed the poor dog crushed to death within the folds In 
the meantime all Lieut. C.’s followers had fled, and he was forced to go to a 

for assistance. Having with some difficulty mustered a little band, he 
returned and brought out the snake, the dog, and a spotted deer that the snake 
had killed, the scent of which had probably tempted the unfortunate dog. The 
carcass of the deer was so bruised, that even the lowest caste in the vilage re- 
fased to touch it, agg Ca it was full of zakar or venom of the ashgur, as 
they called the snake. The boa was twenty-three feet eight inches long, and 
about six feet in circumference. There was a large cake of fat all the way in- 
side from the head to the tail, and of this the natives showed great anxiety to 
obtain possession, declaring that it was an infallible cure for all diseases. The 
body was hung up on the banyan tree opposite the choultry, or inn of the village. 
People flocked from all parts of the couatry to see the monster, and many of 
the natives used to try whether it was possible to cut through the carcass with a 
blow of the sword ; but even after it was skinned, no person was found who 
could penetrate more than half-way at a single stroke. 


. SAGACITY OF THE ELEPHANT. 
Majcr Bevan states, that at his request an elephant-driver made one of those 
amimals go through his drill, and he actually saw him obey the following thirty- 


‘one words of command with all the readiness and precision of a disciplined 
soldier 


1. Make salaam 17. Lay hold. 
2. Lie down. 18. Pull down, 
3. Get up. 19. Pull up 

: a. , 20. Drag after. 

, a fore-leg. 21. Beat the ground (to try whether it 
6. Lift a hind-leg. will bear the caiaato weight.) 
7. Walk. 22. Be cautious. 

8. Move quicker. 23 Cowe here. 

9. Move slower. 24. Go away. 

10. Ron. 25 Step back. 

11. Stop. 26. Lift the tail. 

12. Lie on the side } used in 27 Brush off the flies. 

13. Torn over washing. 28. Throw water over you. 
44. Raise the trunk. 29. Give me the stick 

15 Open the trunk. 30. Give me your chain. 
16. Trmpet. 31. Give me your blanket. 


_ Elephants have been used as executioners in former days by some of the na- 
‘te princes. An old man who had witnessed the scene at Hyder’s court, thus 


described the process:—The criminal who expected merely some trivial pun- 
ishment, was brought out into the open space, and did not suspect his danger, 
as the animal was caparisoned apparently for the prince’s use. Hyder addres 
sed his victim in a caim, steady tone, which tended sti!l more to calm the ap- 
prehensions of the wretched man. Ata mo.nent when i: was totally unex 
pecied, Hyder gave a signal with his finger, the elephant, seizing the criminal 
with his trunk, threw him on the ground, and placing the forefoot on his breast, 
crushed him to death in an instant. Tne exhibition, however, appears to have 
been unusual, for my informant declared that the spectators were filled with 
horror and amazement, and that they could not avoid evincing strong symptoms 
of dissatisfaction in the presence of the tyrant. 

[The subjoined amusing instance of retaliation is related by Major Bevan, for 
the purpose of showing that “tricks upon griffins” are frequentiy remembered 
by the sufferers long after they are forgotten by the perpetrators. } 

A gentleman in the Company's service, equally eminent for his hospitality and 
his love of practical jokes, derived almost incessant amusement from playing 
tricks on fresh comers from Europe. No sooner had he heard of the arrival of } 
a batch of griffins, than he hastened to the beach, and as he was something of 
a physiognomist, selected the most simple and innocent-looking for the exercise 
of his talent. He once met a young cadet, exceedingly puzzled about his lug- 
gage, which he was unwilling to trust to the coolies or porters who ply between 
the beach and the town. The crafty old civilian with affected sympathy inqui- 
red the nature of his distress, and related so many stories of trunks disappear- 
ing and coolies running away, that the young cadet was quite terrified, and was 
easily persuaded to have his baggage placed inside the palanquin, while he pro- 
ceeded to town seated on the outside. ‘This was just asif, in the days of sedan- 
chairs, a person had placed his baggage within, and astounded the chairman by 
perching fimeelf on the top. In this singular guise, much to the amusement 
of all who met him, the young man proceeded to report his arrival at the town- 
major’s office, where he was informed of the trick that had been played upon 
him, by which be was made the laughing stock of all Madras, and exposed to 
the dsnger of a coup de soleil into the bargain. 

Some years elapsed ; the cadet became an officer in command of an outpost, 
and one day examining the passports, without which, until very recently, no 
European was allowed to travel through the interior, he recognized the name of 
the civilian who had given him suv uncomfortable a ride. He went to the gen 
tleman’s tent, planning various schemes of retaliation, and found that he had 
gone to enjoy the luxury of bathing in a tank beyond the village. The officer 
immediately had all the civilian’s clothes removed so craftily that he ‘id not 
discover his loss until he left the water. The scorching sun soon began to 
blister his naked body, and yet he could not venture to take the shortest road 
to his tent through a populous village, but was forced to make a circuit through 
thorny and pathless tracks. In the evening the clothes were restored with a 
polite note, and the following lines :— 

You gave me a ride on a palanquin, 
I gave you a walk in the sun, 

Now, neither can laugh at the other, I ween, 
For both have been properly done ! 


The difference between us I thus may express— 
I was done very raw in the town; 

And when you reflect, I am sure you'll confess, 
In the country that you were done brown. 


THE CHOLERA, ETC. 

During the Deccan campaign, I had greatly extended my knowledge of Hin- 
doo manners and customs by inquiring into the nature of any novelty which I 
met, either on the march or in the towns and villages where we were quartered. 
Among the most remarkable circumstances brought under my observation, were 
the ceremonies observed by the Hindoos in invoking and supplicating certain 
deities whom they believe to be powers that preside ard rule over certain dis- 
eases, especielly those that are of an epidemic character These rites have 
been multiplied since the great scourge of Inia, spasmodic cholera has begun 
to be so prevalent and so fatal; the belief that this fatal disease has been pro- 
duced by some malignant demon, however, is not confined to the Hin- 
but is shared by many of the Mohammedans and native Christians.— 
When the Mabrattahs or Hindoos hear that this pestilence has appeared 
in their vicinity, a public meeting is convened, and collections are made to de- 
fray the expenses of a sacrifice to propitiate the destroying deity. The propor- 
tion that each individual has to pay is determined by a species of voluntary as- 
sessment, and it is remarkable that this is generally levied with honour and 
equity. The oblations consist of grain, fruit, vegetables, and flowers, which 
are offered at the shrine of the malignant divinity, while the Brahmins read 
portions of the shasters and recite mantras or prayers, the words of which are 
supposed to have been originally dictated by divine inspiration. Various pro- 
cessions take place both by night and day, in which the symbols of the deities, 
not always the most decent or delicate objects in nature, are ostentatiously ex- 
hibited. The images of the idols are either borne on men’s shoulders, or drawn 
in highly ornamented cars, called There. They are preceded by musicians 
blowing collary horns, beating tomtoms and other discordant instruments ; fire- 
works are occasionally exhibited, and troops of dancing girls display their agil- 
ity round the car, singing hymns in honour of the idol ‘The greater part of the 
population on such an occasion is found in attendance on the procession, and 
though the spectacle be very absurd, it must be confessed that it is occasionally 
very imposing. I have been credibly informed, that on one occasion a severe 
influenza appeared in northern India, where such a disease is of exceedingly 
rare occurrence. A celebrated Brahmin was consulted, and he declared that a 
certain divinity called the Mother of Sore-throats had lost her son, and sent this 
disease to punish the people for not lamenting his death. A funeral procession 
was instantly prepared, but my informant did not know by what symbol the son 
of this extraordinary divinity was represented ; the entire population of the 
neighbourhood turned out to express sorrow for his loss, exclaming at the 
highest pitch of their voice, ‘‘O, Mother of Sore-throats, forgive us! your son 
was dead and we knew it not.’’ The influenza soon after abated, and a new 
divinity was added to the endless catalogue of the Hindoo mythology. 


rr 
ROTARY CHARACTER OF STORMS. 
From a Pamphlet recently published by W. C. Redfirld Esq. 


‘An argument for the theory of rotation, may be found in those sudden irre- 
gularities and in the light and uncertain winds which are sometimes exhibited 
near the centre cf a storm; for, on the centripetal theory, the relative condi- 
tion of this portion of the storm would appear liable to little change. But, in 
a whirlwind storm, the winds will be found to have an axes of progression, as 
well as an axis of rotation These axes cannot coincide in their path, but the 
former will be found considerably to the left of the latter, or on the coast of 
the United States, further to the N. W. We see here a cause for many of the 
anomalies and irregularities of action which are found near the centre of a gale ; 
and which, according to the centripetal theory, would not be likely to occur. 

Another argument for the whirlwind theory, is found in the increasing and 
sometimes very extensive expansion of the lull of the storm, particularly in 
greatly extended storms, where the passage of the central lull, and the conti- 
nual depression of the barometer, is sometimes of more than a day's duration. 
This appears to be due to the centrifugal influence of the rotary action ; but it 
is difficult to perceive how this enlargement of the central lull under a eonti- 
nued barometric depression, can be reconciled with the centripetal theory. 

In comparing the accounts of the storm of 1821, the inquiring reader will 
hardly have failed to notice the unequal force and duration of the westerly 
winds which closed the storm, as compared with the more generally violent and 
longer continued winds from the eastern board This peculiarity frequently 
attends the development of our coast storms, which sweep, as in this case, part- 
ly over the sea and partly over the land; and svems to be due to the greater 
obstructions which are offered to the gale by the continental surface. The re- 
sults seem accordant, however, with a generally circuitous action ; these wes- 
terly winds, at least the south-westerly, being often found strongest at a dis 
tance from the coast. 

Observations made on well developed storms of a later date than that which 
has been considered, have shown the distinguishing characteristics f the whirl- 
wind storm. On the line of lull in the centre of the storm, the wind has been 
observed to set in, not contrary to the course of the storm, according to Mr. 
Espy’s theory, but more nearly at right angles to this course, and continuing 
with increasing violence in nearly this direction, till the arrival of the lull; af 
ter which the wind commences to blow, more or less suddenly, from nearly the 
opposite point of the compass, and continues in that direction till he close of 
the gale. Swch was the sto m of April 28th, 1835. at New York, on which 
observations were made with great care. These and like observations would 
appear to be entirely conclusive of the question. 

have never known a storm in which the line of the central lull has corres- 
ponded to that of an initial wind blowing opposite to the course of the storm, 
and the lull followed by an equally strong wind from the opposite quarter. blow- 
ing parallel to the progress of the storm; nor am I yet prepared to believe that 
such a case can be produced 

In illustration of the rotary character of the Atlantic gales, I present here 
the case of a NE. gale which was e»covntered at sea on che 4th of Septem- 
ber last, off the Sable Bank. This storm, like three others which immediately 
followed, passed at sea, not far from our coast, and apperently on a track lead 
ing far to the northward. The account was ki dly furnished by Thomas H 
Sumner Esq., master of the ship (‘abot, and was drawn up bv him ~oon after 
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and the wind at N.E., soon increasing to a severe gale. At 4 P. M., reduced 
to close reefs. The gale had now so increased that it was deemed hazardous 
to heave too, and the ship was kept before the wind ; which gradually hauled to 
the N. At 11h. 30m. P M. it was a perfect hurricane. At 2.A.M,[6 A M.*] 
the wind had hauled round to W.N.W., and at 2 P.M., the storm had so far 
abated that the ship resumed her course. Lat. at noon on the 5th, 39 deg. 
39 min. N, lon 59deg. 59 min W. The following are the approximate cour- 
ses from the log book from noon on the 4th, to noon on the 5th, corrected for 
variation. 





Courses Hours. Distance. | Courses. Hours. Distance. 

Wd.s 4 40 miles. | S.E. b. S. 2 22 miles. 

W.S.W. 1 10 * S.E. 2 21 * 

S.W.4W. 4 44 “ | E.S.E. 2 20 « 

S.b. W. 1 ll ¢ E. b. S. 4 40 « 

S. b. E. 2 24 « E. b. S. 2 18 « 
250 miles. 


The winds during this period, as since taken by me from the log-book, were 
N.E., N.N E., N, NN W.,N.W. b. W., W.N W., and W. b. N. 

T annex here a figure showing the track of the ship previous to, and during, 
the gale. The line aawill represent the general route of the centre of the 
storm, according to the centripetal theory, but, viewed as a whirlwind, the cen- 
tre may have passed near the line c,c. In plotting the courses, an approximate 
correction is made for the angles resulting from a reference of the course to the 
points of the compass, and also, for the heading off and continued set of the 
Gulf Stream The curved wind arrows are drawn froma fixed centre, but ow- 
ing to the continued progress of the centre with the body of the storm, it may 
be presumed that the direction of wind represented at d, would, from this cause, 
have been carried forward in its position; as for example, at ¢, or to a more ad- 
vanced position 

















hau wut .v. 4 wind were, been at or near the centre of the storm according 
to the centripetal theory, not only would the ship have been met, perhaps after 
a lull, with a violent wind from the S. W,, but a large portion of the ship’s 
track, from 4 P. M on the 4th, would probably have fallen under the easterly 
winds, which, upon this theory, belong to the opposite portion of the storm ; by 
which the ship would again have been driven to the westward. But the con- 
tinued curvature of the ship’s track, while running before the wind for so great 
a distance eastward, appears to demonstrate that the storm was of a rotary cha- 
racter, whirling to the left. 

Did our space permit, I might here notice in a more particular manner, the 
“examination” of Col. Reid's work which Mr. Espy has attempted in the Janu- 
ary No. ofthis Journal. The survey which has here been taken of his exami- 
nation of the storm of i821, may serve, however, to illustrate the extent of his 
misconceptions in analogous cases. We are also furnished by Mr. E. himself, 
with a key to the illusion under which he appears to have fallen in regard to 
these storms. He says: 

*¢On reading the logs of the several ships, I kept the map of the particular 
storm open before me, and drew my pencil across the point where the ship was, 
drawing an arrow so as to exhibit to the eye which way the wind was blowing 
atthat time in that locality. When several logs were read, and arrows made 
in every locality, I was nota little pleased to see, in all the storms, decided 

roofs of an inward motion of the air.” January No., p. 39. 

This fallacy is also brought before the eye of his reader, in various figures in- 
serted in the same paper, and appears to have had a controlling influence upon 
his mind from the beginning of his inquiries. 

Perhaps it is not generally understood, that the traces of the action of an 
ordinary whirlwind, as found in the prostration of corn, and other objects, along 
its path, always point inward, and at first view appear not greatly unlike the ac- 
tion of two parallel lines of opposing winds blowing simultaneously towards 
each other. From causes which I think are obvious, this effect is more strik- 
ingly exhibited in small tornadoes, than in large storms of the whirlwind cha- 
racter ; but the coup de wil of the effects marking the various and successive 
directions of the wind, when thus blended together, is, in the latter case, not 
unlike the former. But a careful analysis of these effects, with a proper atten- 
tion to the order of time, place, and succession, will not fail to demonstrate a 
circuitous or whirling action. 

These effects were well exhibited in the track of the New Brunswick torna- 
do, (N. J.) of June, 1835; and which corresponded to those which I have ex- 
amined in the tracks of several other tornadoes of like character: and if there 
be any effects which amount to a demonstration of a constant whirling move- 
ment in the wind, they are certainly to be found in these appearances. Small 
whirlwinds, exhibiting like traces, have sometimes passed under observatien 
and the entire circuit of gyration been fully taken in by the eye. These pecu- 
liarities of aeria] motion have been noticed from time immemorial, and have 
been clearly designated by terms which seem to have found their way into all 
languages, through all ages. But according to the discoveries of Mr. Espy, 
founded, perhaps, on these inward appearances, the observations in all ages, on 
which these terms have been founded, could have amounted to little else than 
an ocular deception ; and an obvious whirlwind can be no whirlwind, after all ! 
but, strange to say, the wind in such cases has blown from all sides, almost, if 
not directly, inward,—each part opposing every other part in its onward mo- 
tion, until compelled, for want of room, to turn directly upward in ar ascending 
column ; or, perhaps, I should say, drawn upward by a principle of calorific le- 
vity! ‘To say nothing here of the physical impracticability of continued move- 
ments of portions of contiguous atmosphere in opposing directions, I would sug- 
gest to the advocates of this centripetal theory, to inquire whether these inward 
appearances, on which they rely, are not the necessary results of whirlwind 
action and such as are uniformly exhibited in the path of destructive whirl- 
winds? Notwithstanding the illusion of these inward appearances it will be 
found that each single effect, when plotted in connexion with other effects which 
were produced at the same instant of time, may serve to demonstrate the whirl- 
ing action.* 





*I donot here notice the involuted spiral course of the wind inward and upward, in 
these tornadoes ; not deeming it necessary to the illustration of the points at issue. 


a 
THE BANSHEE. 
From “ Legends and Tales of the Queen's County Peasantry.” 

Of all the superstitions prevalent amongst the natives of Ireland at any pe- 
riod, past or present, there is none so grand or fanciful, none which has been so 
universally assented to, or so cordially cherished, as the beiief in the existence 
of the Banshee*. There are very few, however remotely acquainted with Prish 
history, but must have heard or read of the Irish banshee ; still, as there are 
different stories and different opinions afloat respecting this strange being, I think 
a little explanation conceming her appearance, functions, and habits will not be 
unacceptable to my readers. The banshee, then, is said to be an immaterial 
and immortal being, attached, time out of mind, to various respectable and an- 
cient families in Ireland, and is said always to appear to announce, by cries and 
lamentations, the death of any member of that family to which she belongs. 
She always comes at night, a short time previous to the death of the fated one, 
and takes her stand outside, convenient to the house, and there utters the most 
plaintive cries and lamentations, generally in some unknown language, and in a 
tone f voice resembling a human female. She continues her visits night after 
aight, unless vexed or annoyed, until the mourned object dies, and semetimes 
she is said to continue about the house for several nights after. Sometimes 
"* Banshee —This is an Irish word, and in English literally signifies ‘ white fairy.” from 
“bawn,” white. and “ shee,” a fairy ; and this spirit is so named, probably from its be- 
ing said to make its appearance generally in white garments. For further accounts of 
the Irish banshee, see “ The Memoirs of Lady Fanshaw,” quoted by Sir Walter Scott, in 
anote on“ The Lady of the Lake ;” “ Personal Sketches,” by Sir Jonah Barrington ; 
Miss Lefanu’s “Memoirs of her Grandmother ;” and, “‘though last not least,” Croften 





the close of the gale. At noon on the 4th, the A s latitude hy double alti- 
tudes, was 42 deg. 12 min. N., lon. 61 deg. 5min. W., ship steering W. N. W., 





Croker’s *‘ Fairy Legends and Traditions of the South of Ireland.” 
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she is said to appear in the shape of a most beautiful young damsel, and dressed 
in the most elegant and fantastic garments, but her general appearance !s in the 
likeness of a very old woman, of small stature, and bending and decrepid form, 
enveloped in a winding-sheet or grave-dress, and her long, white, hoary hair 
waving over her shoulders and descending to her feet. At other times she is 
dressed in the costume of the middle ages —the different articles of her clothing 
being of the richest materials and of a sable hue. She is very shy, and easily 
irritated, and when once annoyed or vexed, she flies away, and never returns 
during the same generation. When the death of the person whom she mourns 
is contingent, or to occur by unforeseen accident, she is particularly agita ed 
and troubled in her appearance, and unusually loud and mournful in her lamen 
tations. Some would fain have it that this strange being is actuated by a feel- 
ing quite inimical to the interests of the family which she haunts, and that she 
comes with joy and triumph to announce their misfortunes. Thuis op niva, how- 
ever, is rejected by most people, who imagine her their most devout friend, and 
that she was, at some remote period, a member of the family, and once exis'ed 
on earth, in life and loveliness. It isnot every Irish family can claim the ho- 
nour of an attendant banshee ; they must be rspectably descended, and of an- 
cient line, to have any just pretensionsto a warning spitit. However, she does 
not appear to be influenced by the difference of creed or clime, provided there 
be no other impediment, as several Protestant families of Norman and Anglo- 
Saxon origin boast of their own banshee ; and to this hour several noble and 
distinguished families in the country feel proud of the surveillance of that mys- 
terious being. Neither is she influenced by the circumsiances of rank or for- 
tune, as she is oftener found frequenting the cabin of the peasant, than the ba- 
ronial mansion of the lord of thousands. Even the humble family to which the 
writer of this tale belongs, have long claimed the honourable appendage of a 
banshee ; and it may, perhaps, excite an additional interest in my readers, when 
Iinform them that my presen: story is associated with her last visit to that 
fam'ly. 

Some years ago there dwelt in the vicinity of Mountrath, in the Queen's 
county, a farmer, whose name for obvious reasons, we shall not at present dis- 
close. He never was married, and his only domestics were a servant boy and 
an old woman, a house-keeper, who had long been a follower or dependent of 
the family. He was born and educated in the Roman Catholic church, but on 
arriving at manhood, for reasons best known to himself, he abjured the tenets of 
that creed, and conformed tothe doctrines of Protestantism. However, in af 
ter years he seemed to waver, and refused going to church, and by his manner 
of living seemed to favour the dogmas of Infidelity or Atheism He was rather 
dark and reserved in his manner, and oftentimes sullen and gloomy in his temper ; 
and this joined with his well-known disregard of religion, served to render him 
somewhat unpopular amongst his neighbours and acquaintances. However,he was 
in general respected,and was never insulted or annoyed : he was considered as an 
honest, inoffensive man, and as he was well supplied with fire-arms and ammu- 
nition—in the use of which he was well practised, having, in his early days, 
served several years in a yeomanry corps—few liked to disturb him, even had 
they been so disposed. He was well educated, and decidedly hostile to every 
species of superstition, and was cunstantly jeering his old house-keeper, who 
was extremely superstitious, and pretended to be entirely conversant with every 
matter connected with witchcraft and the fairy world. He seldom darkened a 
neighbour's dvor, and scarcely ever asked any one to enter his, but generally 
spent his leisure hours in reading, of which he was extremely fond, or in fur- 
bishing his fire arms, to which he was still more attached, or in listening to, and 
laughing at, the wild and blood-curdling stories of old Moya, with which her 
memory ahounded. Thus, he spent his time until the period at which our tale 
commences, when he was about fifty years of age ; and old Moya, the house- 
keeper, had become extremely feeble, stooped, and of very ugly and forbidding 
exterior. 

One morniag, in the month of November, A.D. 1818, this man arose before 
day-light, and on coming out of the apartment where he slept, he was surprised 
at finding old Moya in the kitchen, sitting over the raked-up fire, and smoking 
her tobacco-pipe in a very serious and meditative mood. 

‘“‘ Arrah, Moya,”’ said he, ** what brings you out of your bed so early ?” 

“Och musha, I dunna,” replied the old woman, “I was so uneasy all night 
that I could not sleep a wink, and I got up to smoke a blast, thinkin’ that it 
might drive away the weight that’s on my heart.” 

‘*And what ails you, Moya!—are you sick, or what came over you ?” 

“No, the Lord be prais‘d, I am not sick, but my heart is sore, and there’s a 
load ow my spirits that would kill a hundred.” 

‘Maybe you were dreaming, or something that way,” said the man, in a ban- 
tering tone ; and suspecting from the old woman’s grave manner, that she was 
labouring under some mental delusion. 

“ Dreamiug !”” re-echoed Moya, with a bitter sneer; ‘‘aye, dreaming. Och, 
I wish to God I was only dreaming ; but I am very much afraid it is worse than 
that, and that there is trouble and misfortune hanging over uz.” 

‘*And what makes you think so, Moya!” asked he, with a half-suppressed 
smile. 

Moya, aware of his well-known hostility to every species of superstition, re- 
mained silent, biting her lips, and shaking her grey head prophetically. 

“ Why don’t you answer me, Moya?” again asked the man. 

“Och,” said Moya, ‘I am heart-scalded to have it to tell you, and I know 
you will laugh at me ; but say what you will, there is something bad over uz, 


Cie Albion. 


Poor Moya did not go to bed that night, but sat at the fire, every moment 
impatiently expecting his return. Often did she listen at the door, to try if she 
could hear the tramp of horses’ footsteps approaching ; but in vain; no sound 
met her ear except the sad wail of the night wind, moaning fitfully through the 
tall bushes which surrounded the ancient dweiling, or the sullen roar of a little 
dark river, which wound its way through the lowlands, at a small distance from 
where she stood. Tired with watching, at length she fe'! asleep on the hearth- 
stone ; but that sleep was disturbed and broken, and frightful and appalling 
dreams incessantly haunted her imagination. 

At length the dark-ome morning appeared struggling through the wintry 
clouds, and Moya again opened the door to look out. But what was her dis 
may, when she found the horse standing at the stable door, without his rider, 
and the saddle all besmeared with clotted blood. She raised the death-cry : 
the neighbours thronged round, and it was at once declared, that the hapless 
man was robbed and murdered. A party on horseback immediately set forward 
io seek him, and on arriving at the fatal spot, he was found stretched on his 
back in the ditch, his head perforated with shot and slugs, and his body literally 
immersed in a pool of blood On examining him, it was found that his money 
was gone, and a valuable gold watch and appendages abstracted frum his pocket. 
His remains were conveyed home, and, after having been waked the customery 
time, were committed to the grave of his ancestors, in the little, green churchyard 
of the village. 

Having no legitimate children, the nearest heir to his property was a brother, 
a cabinet-maker, who resided in London. A letter was accordingly despatched 
to the brother announcing the catastrophe, and calling on him to come and take 
possession of the property; and two men were appointed to guard the place 
until he should arrive. 

The two men delegated to act as guardians, or, as they are technically termed, 
‘‘ keepers,” were old friends and comrades of the deceased, and had served with 
him in the same yeomanry corps Jack O’Malley was a Roman Catholic, a 
square, stout-built, and handsome fellow, with a pleasant word for every one, 
and full of that gaiety, vivacity, and nonchalance, for which the Roman Catho- 
lic peasantry of Ireland are s» particularly distinguished. He was now about 
forty-five years of age; sternly attached to the dogmas of his religion, and al- 
ways remarkable for his revolutionary and anti-British principles. He was 
brave as a lon, and never quailed before a man; but though caring so little for 
a living man, he was extremely afraid of a dead one, and would go ten miles 
out of his road at night, to avoid passing a ‘ rath,” or ‘‘ haunted bush.” Harry 
Taylor, on the other hand, was a staunch Protestant ; a tall, genteel looking 
man, of proud and imperious aspect, and full of reserve and hauteur—the natu- 
ral consequence of a consciousness of political and religious ascendancy, and su- 
periority of intelligence and education, which so conspicuously marked the de- 
meanour of the Protestant peasantry of those days. Harry too, loved his glass 
as well as Jack, but was of amore peaceful disposition, and as he was well 
educated and intelligent, he was utterly opposed to superstition, and laughed to 
scorn the mere idea of ghosts, goblins, and fairies. Thus Jack and Harry were 
diametrically opposed to each other in every point, except their love of the 
cruiskeen, yet they never failed to seize every opportunity of being together, 
and although they often blackened each other’s eyes, in their political and re- 
ligious disputes, yet their quarrels were always amicably settled, and they never 
found themselves happy but in each other’s seciety. 

It was now the sixth or seventh night that Jack and Harry, as usual, kept 
their lonely watchin the kitchen of the murdered man. A large turf fire blazed 
brightly on the hearth, and on a bed of straw in the ample chimney corner was 
stretched old Moya, in a profound sleep. On the hearth-stone, between the 


two friends, stood a small oak table, on which was placed a large decanter of 
whiskey, a jug of boiled water, and a bow! of sugar, and, as if to add an idea of 


security to that of comfort, on one end of the table were placed in saltier a 
formidable-looking blunderbuss, and a brace of large brass pistols. Jack and 
his comrade perpetually renewed their acqnaintance with the whiskey-bottle, 
and laughed, val chatted, and recounted the adventures of their young days with 
as much hilarity as if the house which now witnessed their mirth never echoed 
to the cry of death or blood. In the couse of conversation, Jack mentioned the 
incident of the strange appearance of the banshee, and expressed a hope that 
she would not come that night to disturb their carouse. 

‘* Banshee the devil,” shouted Harry ; “ how superstitious you papists are ; 
I would like to see the phiz of any man, dead or alive, who dare make his ap- 
pearance here to night ;” and seizing the blunderbuss, and looking wickedly at 


Jack, he vociferated ‘‘ By Hercules, I would drive the contents of this through 


their bloody sowls who dare annoy us.” 


‘* Better for you to shoot your mother than fire at the banshee, any-how,”’ re- 


marked Jack. 


‘« Psha,” said Harry, looking ‘contemptuously at his companion, ‘I would 
think no more of siddling the old Jade’s hide than I would of throwing off this 
and to suit the action to the word, he drained off another bumper 


” 


tumbler ; 
of whiskey punch. 
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door, but all was still; they looked abroad, it wasa fine, calm night, and my- 
riads of twinkling stars were burning in the deep blue heavens. They proceed- 
ed around the yard and hag-gard; but all was calm and lonely, and no sound 
saluted their ears but the shrill barking of some neighbouring cur, or the shug- 
gish murmuring of the little, tortuous river in thedistance. Satisfied that ** alP 


finish whatever still remained in the whiskey-bottle 

They had not sat many minutes, when a wild, unearthly ery was heard with- 

out. 

“The Banshee, again,” said Moya, faintly. Jack O’Malley’s soul sunk with- 

in him; Harry started up and seized the blunderbuss; Jack caught bis arm, 

“no, no, Harry, you shall not, sit down—there’s no fear—nothing will hap- 
en us.” 

. Harry sat down, but still gripped the blunderbuss, and Jack lit his tobaceo~ 

pipe. Whilst the old woman was ou her knees, striking her breast, and repeat- 

ing her prayers with great vehemence. 

The sad cry was again heard, louder and fiercer than before. It now seemed 

to proceed from the window, and again it appeared as if issuing from the door. 

At times it would seem as if coming from afar, whilst again it would appear as 

if coming down the chimney, or springing from the ground beneath their feet. 

Sometimes the cry resembled the low, plaintive wail of a female in distress ; 

and in @ moment, it was raised to a prolonged yell, loud and furious, and as if 

coming from a thousand throats; now the sound resembled a low, melancholy 

chaunt, and then, was quickly changed toa loud, broken, demoniac laugh It 

continued thus, with little in'ermission for about a quarter of an hour, when it 

died away, aud was succeeded by a heavy, creaking sound as if of some b 

waggon. amidst which the loud tramp of horses’ footsteps might be distingui 

ed, accompanied with a strong, rushing wind. This strange noise proceeded 

round and round the house two or three times, then went down the lane which 

led to the road, and was heard no more. Jack O’Malley stood aghast, and 

Harry Taylor, with all his philosophy and scepticism, was astonished and fright- 

ened. 

‘*A dreadful night, this, Moya,’’ said Jack. 

“Yes,” said she, ‘that is the dead-coach, J often heard it before, and have 

sometimes seen it.”’ 

‘Seen, did you say ?” said Harry ; “ pray describe it.” 

“Why,” replied the old crong, ‘it’s like any other coach, but twice as big, 

and hung over with black cloth and a black coffin on the top of it, and drawn 

by headiess, black horses.” 

‘“* Heaven protect us,” ejaculaced Jack. 

“Tt is very strange,” remarked Harry. 

“But,” continued Moya, “ it always comes before the death of a person, and 

I wonder what brought it now, unless it came with the banshee.” 

‘* May be it’s coming for you,”’ said Harry, with an arch, yet subdued smile. 

‘No, no,” she said, ‘I am none of that family at all at all.” 

A solemn silence now ensued for a few minutes, and they thought all was 

vanished, when again the dreadful cry struck heavily on their ears. 

“Open the door, Jack,” said Harry, ** and put out Hector.” 

Hector was a large and very ferocious mastiff, belonging to Jack O'Malley, 

and always accompanied him wherever he went. 

Jack opened the door, and attempted to put out the dog; but the poor ani- 

mal refused to go, and as his master attempted to force him, howled in a loud 

and mournful tune. 

“You must go,” said Harry, and he caught him in his arms and flung him 

over the half door. The poor dog was scarcely on the ground when he was 

whirled aloft into the air by some invisible power, and he fell again to earth 

lifeless, and the pavement was besmeared with his entrails and blood. 

Harry now lost all patience, and again seizing his blunderbuss, he exclaimed, 
“come, Jack, my boy, take your pistols and follow me; I have but one life to 
lose, and I will venture it to have a crack at this infernal demon.” 

‘Twill follow you to death’s doors,” said Jack ; “but I would not fire at the 
banshee for a million of worlds.” 

Moya seized Harry by the skirts; ‘Don’t go out,” she cried, “let her alone 
while she lets you alone, for an hour’s luck never shone on any one that ever 
molested the banshee.” 

‘“‘Psha, woman,” said Harry, and he pushed away poor Moya, contemptu- 
ously. 

The two men now sallied forth; the wild cry still! continued, and it seemed 


derbuss. 

“Don’t fire,” said Jack. 

Harry replied not ; he looked scornfully at Jack; then put his finger on the 
trigger, and—bang—away it exploded witha thundering sound. An extraordi- 
nary scream was now heard tentimes louder and more terrific than they heard 


“ Jack,” says Harry, “now that we are in such prime humour, will you give before. Theirhair stood erect on their heads, and huge, round drops of sweat 


us a song?” 
** With all the veins of my heart,” says Jack ; ‘‘ what will it be?” 


ran down their faces in quick succession. A glare of reddish blue light shone 
around the stacks; the rumbling of the “ death-coach” was again heard coming ; 


“Any thing you please ; your will must be my pleasure,” answered it drove up tothe house, drawn by six headless, sable horses, and the figure of 


Harry. 


Jack, after coughing and clearing his pipes, chaunted forth in a bold and mu- the hay-yard. She entered the ominove carriage, and it drove away with ahor- 


a withered old hag, encircled with blue flame, was seen running nimbly across 


was right,” they again went in, replenished the expiring fire, and sat down te- 


to issue from amongst some stacks in the hay-yard behind the house. ‘They 
went round and paused ; again they heard the cry, and Harry elevated his blun- 


for the banshee was about the bouse all night, and she has me almost frightened | sical voice, a rude rigmarole, called “‘ The Royal Blackbird,” which, although rible sound. It swept through the tall bushes which surrounded the house ; 

out of my wits with her shouting and bawling.” of no intrinsic merit, yet, as it expressed sentiments, hostile to British connex- and as it disappeared, the old hag cast a thrilling scowl at the two men, and wa- 
The man was aware of the banshee’s having been long supposed to haunt his | ion and British government, and favourable to the house of Stewart, was very ved her fleshless arms at them vengefully. It was soon lost to sight, but the 

family, but often scouted that supposition ; yet, as it was some years since he | popular amongst the Catholic peasantry of Ireland, whilst, on the contrary, it unearthly creaking of the wheels, the tramping of the horses, and the appslling 

had last heard of her visiting the place, he was not prepared for the freezing | was looked upon by the Protestants as highly offensive and disloyal. Harry, | °"&S of the banshee continued to assail their ears for a considerable time after 

announcement of old Moya. te turned as pale as a corpse, and trembled ex | however, wished his companion too well to oppose the song, and he quietly all bad vanished. ; 

cessively: at last, recollecting himself, he said, with a forced smile— awaited its conclusion. The brave fellows now returned to the house ; they again made fast the door 
** And how do you know it was the banshee, Moya?” “ Bravo Jack,” said Harry, as soon as the song was ended, “ that you may and reloaded their arms. Nothing, however, came to disturb them that night, 
“ How do I know!” reiterated Moya, tauntingly. ‘ Didn’t I see and hear | never lose your wind.” nor from that time forward ; and the arrival of the dead man’s brother from i. 
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her several times during the night ; and more nor that, didn’t I hear the ‘dead 
coach’* rattling round the house, and through the yard, every night at mid- 
night, this week back, as if it would tear the house out of the foundation.” 

The man smiled faintly : he was frightened, yet was ashamed to appear so.— 
He again said— 

‘‘ And did you ever see the banshee before Moya?” 

“Yes,” replied Moya, “often. Didn’t I see her when your mother died ‘— 
Didn’t I see her when your brother was drowned !—and sure there wasn’t one 
of the family that went these sixty years, that I did not both see and hear 
her.” 

‘* And where did you see her? and what way did she look to-night !”’ 

‘«T saw her at the little window, over my bed; a kind of reddish light shone 
round the house: I looked up, and there I saw her old, pale face, and glassy 
eyes, looking in, and she rocking herself to and fro, and clapping her little, 
withered hands, and crying as if her very heart would break.” 

«Well Moya, it’s all imagination ; go now, and prepare my breakfast, as I 
want to go to Maryborough to-day, and I must be home early.” 

Moya trembled: she looked at him imploringly, and said—‘ For heaven's 
sake, John, don’t go to-day; stay till some other day, and God bless you, for if 
you go to-day, I would give my oath there will something cross you that’s 

ad.” 


‘* Nonsense, woman,”’ said he, ‘‘ make haste and get me my breakfast.” 

Moya, with tears in her eyes, set about getting the breakfast ready ; and 
whilst she was so employed, John was engaged in making preparations for 
his journey. 

Having now completed his other arrangements, he sat down to breakfast, 
and, having concluded it, he arose to depart. 

Moya ran to the door, crying loudly; she flung herself on her knees, and 
said, ‘John, John, be advised. Don’t go to-day; take my advice; I know 
more of the world than you do, and I see plainly, that if you go, you will never 
enter this door again with your life.” 

Ashamed to be influenced by the drivellings of an old collough, he pushed her 
away with his hand, and going out to the stable, mounted his horse, and de- 
parted Moya followed him with her eyes, whilst in sight ; and when she could 
no longer see him, she sat down at the fire, and wept bitterly. 

It was a bitter, cold day, and the farmer, having finished his business in town, 
feeling himself chilly, went into a public house to have a tumbler of punch, and 
feed his horse : there he met an old friend, who would not part with him until 
he would have another glass with him, and a little conversation, as it was many 
years since they had met before. One glass brought another, and it was almost 
duskish ere John thought of returning, and having nearly ten miles to travel, it 
would be dark night before he could get home. Still his friend would not per- 
mit him to go, but called for more liquor, and it was far advanced in the night 
before they parted. John, however, had a good horse, and having had him 
well-fed, he did not spare whip or spur, but dashed along at a rapid pace through 
the gloom and silence of the winter’s night, and had already distanced the town 
upwards of five miles, when, on arriving at a very desolate part of the road, a 

un shot, fired from behind the bushes, put an end to his mortal existence.— 

"wo strange men, who had been at the same public-house in Maryborough, 
drinking, observing that he had money, and learning the road that he was to 
travel, conspired to rob and murder him, and waylaid him in this lonely spot, 
for that horrid purpose : 


_ 


*“* Dead-coach ;” or, ‘‘ Death-Coach,” is called in Ireland “Coach a bower.” and its 
appearance is regarded as an omen of impending death. This superstition is not confi- 
2 ito the Irish peasantry, for in an article inthe Journal des Sciences, (1826), by Dr 
William Grimm, we find the following “The people of Basse Bretagne helieve that 
when the deathof any person ts at hand, a hearse, drawn by ske letons, which they call 
arriquet au mnankou, and covered with a white cloth, passes by the house whera the 


3.CK person lies, and the creaking of the wheels may be plainly heard.” 


‘In the king's name now I board you for another song,” says Jack. 


Harry, without hesitation, recognised his friend’s right to demand a re- 


turn, and he instantly trolled forth in a deep, sweet, and sonorous voice, the 
following 
SONG. 
Ho, boys, I have a soug divine ! 
Come let us now in concert join, 
And toast the bonny banks of Boyne— 
The Boyne of ‘‘ Glorious Memory.” 


On Boyne’s famed banks our fathers’ bled , 

Boyne’s surges with their blood ran red ; 

And from tne Boyne our foemen fled— 
Intolerance, chains, and slavery. 


Dark superstition’s blood-stained sons 
Pressed on, but ‘‘ crack ” went William’s guns, 
And soon the gloomy monster runs— 

Fell, bydra-headed bigotry. 


Then fill your glasses high and fair, 

Let shouts of triumph rend the air, 

Whilst Georgy fills the regal chair 
We'll never bow to Popery. 


Jack, whose countenance had, from the commencement of the song, indica- 
ted his aversion to the sentiments it expressed, now lost all patience at hearing 
his darling “‘ Popery” impugned, and seizing one of the pistols which lay on 
the table, and whirling it over his comrade’s head, swore vehemently that he 
would “fracture his skull, if he did not instantly drop that blackguard orange 
lampoon ” 

‘“‘Aisy, avhic, said Harry, quietly pushing away the upraised arm, “ T did 
not oppose your bit of treason, a while ago, and besides the latter end of my 
song is more calculated to please you, than to irritate your feelings.” 

Jack seemed pacified, and Harry continued his strain. 


And fill a bumper to the brin— 

A flowing one—and drink to bim 

Who, let the world go sink or swim, 
Would arm for Britain’s liberty. 


No matter what may be his hue, 
Or black, or white, or green or blue, 
Or Papist, Paynim, or Hindoo, 

We'll drink to him right cordially. 


Jack was so pleased with the friendly turn which the latter part of Harry’s 
song took, that he joyfully stretched out his hand, and even joined in chorus to 
the concluding stanza. 

The fire had now decayed on the hearth, the whiskey-bottle was almost emp- 
tied, and the two sentinels getting drowsy, put out the candle and laid down 
their heads to slumber. The song, and the laugh, and the jest were now hushed, 
and no sound was to be heard tut the incessant click, click of the clock in the 
inner room, and the deep, heavy breathing of old Moya in the chimney-corner 

They had slept they knew not how long, when the old hag awakened with a 
wild shriek. She jumped out of bed, and crouched between the men—they 
started up and asked her what had happened 

“ Oh!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ the banshee, the banshee. Lord have mercy on us, 
she is come again, and I never heard her so wild and outrageous before "’ 

Jack O'Malley readily believed old Mova’s tale; sodid Harry ; but he thought 
it might be some one who was committing some depredation on the premises 





They both listened attentively, but could hear nothing ; they opened the kitchen 


don, in a few days after, relieved them from their irksome task. 


fully attached. 


of that family have since closed their mortal career, still the warning cry was 
never given; and it is supposed that the injured spirit will never visit her an- 
cient haunts, until every one of the existing generation shall have “ slept with 
their fathers.” 


still continued to love each other like ‘a very brither,” and like that jovial pair 
also, our two comrades were often ‘fou for weeks together ;” and often over 
their cruiskeen would they laugh at their strange adventure with the banshee. 
It is now, however, all over with them too; their race is run, and they are naw 
‘*tenants of the tomb.” 





a DUELLING AT HEIDELBERG UNIVERSITY. 


Having looked at the University, simply in the light of ‘Alma Mater,” 


the manners of the German student. It is one of the oddest features of that 
very large and learned body, and almost the only remnant existing in Europe 
of the manners of days gone by; at least, I know of no other, except the now 
rare practicc of adjusting difficulties with the pistol. 


As our lodgings were a little way out of the town, on the way to the scene of 
action, we were generally well aware when a duel was likely to take place.— 
Numbers of students, in groups of threes and fours, were always to be seen on 
those occasions, quietly walking tewards the rendezvous, each puffing away 
from his long pipe, and looking as perfectly unconcerned as if they were goimge 
to hear a lecture—much less excited than an English boy running to see a box- 
ing-match. By and by followed their servant, a sort of man-of-all-work, or 
retainer of the students; a huge, ill-looking ruffian, who serves on such ocea- 
sions, partly to keep a look out, and partly to be near the spot, to assist in case 
of wounds or other casualties. These circumstances, however, were no better 
than slight presumptions than there would be a hostile gathering: there was no 
certainty of the event, either in the groups of lounging students, or im their 
being followed by their hideous myrmidon. But when the broken procession 
was followed up by the appearance of the doctor, there was no longer s doubt 
that blows were to be the order of the d«y. No man living would have ever 
detected from that gentleman’s demeanour, what bis errand was He was for 
merly an army-surgeon, I believe ; and he receives a fee of a crown dollar for 
every duel he attends. Dressed in a long surtout, white trousers, and large 
white collar, without a cravat, turned over the collar of his coat, with a cigar m 
his mouth, astick in his hand, and a case of instruments in his pocket, this 
worthy old gentleman steps on with a benevolent and self-complacent air, ned= 
ding to this person, and gossiping witb that, till be thinks it time to proceed to 
the spot. 

No doubt there is something in human nature that loves the “‘ pomp and cir- 
cumstance” of strife, from the battle of armies to an Irish row ; and to this pria- 
ciple I appeal, as excuse enough for having been very anxious to become some 
day a spectator of tnese “meetings” No opportunity, however, very early 
presented itself of gratifying the wish, and for some weeks I made no attempt 
to get admitted The only student I was at that time personally acquainted 
with, was one who took no active share in these affairs, being much better em- 
ployed in attending at the lecture-room. Besides, as the only time he had pa- 
tronised them with his presence he had been captured by the university polics 
- 





Old Moya did not live long after; she declined from that remarkable night, 
and her remains were decently interred in the churchyard, adjoining the last 
earthly tenement of the loved family to which she had been so long and s0 faith- 


The insulted Banshee never since returned; and although several members 


Jack O’Mailey and his friend Harry, lived some years after. Their friendship 
still continued undiminished like “‘Tam O*Shanter and Souter Jobnny,”’ they 


I kept distinct any account of one of those strange customs which still mark. 
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{for & ts a puri hebdie vile ce, either to be principal, second, or even a specta- 
tar), be no inclin:tion to repeat the visit. 

it happened in the course of a few weeks that a student, who had rooms in 
ithe same house with our-eives, was engaged as principal in aduel. An English 

man, without my knowledge, wsked him to give an entrée into tue room 
to himself, with two other friends ; but, probably froin a dislike to run the risk 
af a defeat iu the presence of so many strangers, he would not con-ent On 
the morning, bowever, appointed for the encounter, Mr. —— came to our lodg- 
ings, and, * If you like,” said he, ** and will venture to go without an introduc- 
tion at all, we will walk to he rendezvous. and \ake the chance of being sent 
away” As we were not likely to have avother opporiuni y, we immedia'ely 
sallied forth into the road, and ioitered along the valley, till we saw a sure sign 
that the play wa: just going to begin. As soon as this indica ion (which was 
meither more nor less than the ductor) made us certain that there wo.ld be no 
delay or “fault” in the proceedings we turned up'a mountain road, and kept 
along it nearly half a mile, when we suddenly turned off through a gawen, at 
the end of which stood a small inn. Passing through the h use, we found our- 
selves in a large ron, about fifty feet long by thirty wide. There were already 
ten or a dozen students assembied, two of whom were engaged in measuring 
out and choking the floor, to mark the precise distance at which the combatants 
should te placed from each other We took no notice of them, nor they of us; 
‘out seeing a bench in a coruer of the room, we walked acruss end ‘00k a seat 
upon it. Presently our hero came in, without coat or waistcoat, looking very 
fierce ; and as soon as he saw us he made towards us We rose and bowed, 
and Mr exp ained to him, that we werecome in the hope that le woud 
have no wbjection to our remaining, when actually on the spot; but that, of 
course, if he still had any, we should immediately retire. He, however, made 
mo difficu'ty whatever, «nd left us to resume our sea’s. By this time the wea 
pons had been brought in and ranged against the wall; and the s:udents, whi se 
g@umbers had now been much increased, were making the sir whistle with trying 
their hands at mating hiis The bla testhey use are ofa beaut fully inlaid ma- 
mufacture, and I believe are as sharp as they can be made 

Whilst we were observing these man@uvres, a student made his appearance 
from a little ante-chamber, leading a most grotesque figure into the room — 
Neaily the whole length of the leg, and the front of the body up to the breast- 
hone, was encased in sword-proof quilted leath: r armour, fastened by s'raps be- 
hind. Once, | suppose, it had all been yellow and clean, but now it was of a 
dirty dirk hue, partly from use, and partly from great s‘ains of blood. The right 
arm, too, vp to the muscle of the shoulJer, was covered with the same ; and 
the left arm was s!ung behind, wih the hand fixed in a leathern purse. The 
weight and tightness of this leathern cvat of mail is, | imagine, sv considerable, 
as to cause some disagreeable sevsation from the check of the circulation, or 
other cause, if the arm is suffered to hang down; for t' e conductor of each man 
held his fri. nd’s sword-arm «loft, supporting it ina horizontal posit on as they 
paced round the gloomy long ryom. 

In the course of a few minutes the seconds came in. each having his sword 
arm protected up to the shoulier with a covering ofstrong scales o! leather, and 
git round the body with a sword-proof bel:, about a foo: ant a half in width 
striped according to the colours of their re-pective fa‘herlands A few more 
turns round the room, and the littie doctor made his appearance, having been 
admiring, probably, mine host's vines, or his wife’s flowers, or any other little 
amusement in keeping with Lis “civil” empl:yment. At the same moment a 
little girl brought in a basin, towel, and jug of hot water,—a sight ra'her adapt- 
ed to act upon the nerves of the champions than to encourage ihem It was 
amusing to see tre tittle girl retire, but scrambe vp to an openng outside 
whence she could see the fight All things beng now ready, the doctor lignied 
a fresh cigar, tovk a lump of chalk in his hand to mark the rallies, and ali. was 
hushed and mute. The umpire took bisp'ace. The combatants, having a thick 
~stock and a cloth cap now added to their accoutrements, are placed on the chalk 
line. They then receive from their seconds their gleaming swor!s. and beud 
them over the shoulder till the signal is given. ** Bindet de klingen,” cries the 
ump're, and the blades are crossed. ** |.os” follows almost in the same breath, 
and away they go, round and round within their limits, the seconds whirling 
round with the principals, with swords interpoved between the combatan's, 
ready to strike up their blades when a palpabee hit is given. The clashing is 
hernble for a few seconds ora minute A hi' is made. * Halt!” shou s the 
umpire ; and in the twinkling of an eye the four swords meet : and if the se 
conds succeed at once in sopping the ardour of their men, the first rally is 
over. Again they are placed, after a moment's breathing time, on the chalked 








line, and agai» (and in all the twelve or twenty-four times) the ssme ceremo y 
isgove through The number of the rallies increases in pro; o tion to the m- 
tenseness of the wrong to be redressed ; but they seldom exceed twenty-four. 
The duel which I am now describing was one of that number; and exactly so 
many times were the champions brought together for the fight. 
About the thirteeuth or fourteenth time, the less vigorous of the two (who 
bad, however, hitherto defended hims+|f, and even tuken the offensive some- 
times, with great spirit) seemed suddenly to flag ; an opportunity which his op- 
ponent instantly ayailed himself of to push him harder. In two successive at- 
tempts, he succeeded in inflicting two cuts on his adversary's right side, where 
adefencele:s space is left, between the armpit aud the armour. I should nor 
have known it from any other symptom than two long red streaks on the whie 
shirt, which shewed in an instaut the extent and situationof the wounds. No 
metice was taken of it by any one; the battle was not delayed a minute; nor 
edid the doctor even deign to take the cigar from his mouth. It was co.tinued 
to the last without any further result ; and the two gentlemen were then rapid- 
ly stripped of their accoutrements, ip order that another pair might be clothed 
therewith. For as there are quarrels on hand almost ad infinitum, whenever a 
morning is fixed upon to have one reckoning if vo imped ments occur from other 
quarters, and no disturbance is raised by the police, old scores are wiped off, 
and new sores created, by pair after pair, tll dinner, or some other urgent ne- 
<cessity, calls ‘hem to abandon the sangu nary repast. The poor doctor is some- 
times occupied incessantly, from nine o'clock in the morning till four in the af- 
@ernoon, in attendance at this place; and especislly towards the end of the 
session, when a vast accumplation of wrongs has fired the hearts of the students 
with the desire of satisfaction. And as the rght of tral by wager of battle 
dies, I believe, with the session, or term, these long and b oody buuts are neces- 
sary to keep down bad debts, and I am sorry to add that even Sunday was 
once profaned, whilst we were there, with the perperration of deeds of arms. 
A Bavar an and a Swiss were the next pair introduecd, each of whom was 
surreanded by a considerab'e number of his countrymen. I never was so much 
strack with the appearance of the Swiss as on that occasion ‘Tall, well-made, 
generally handsome, and dark, they form a strong contrast to the thickset, ordi- 
mary-looking, fair-haired Germans; and the comparison is vastly in favour of the 
‘sons of the mountains 
The duel was a short one, but violertly and skilfully contested, and ended 
‘without loss of blood Once seen, all 1s seen, in this kind of spectacle; cer- 
‘tainly a brilliant, singular, ani (though I detest the word) romantic scene Tne 
Breesque figures, the bright colours, the flashing blades, and she whirling group, 
‘together with the gloomy light and loud echo of the room, present altogether a 
sight well worth the beholding. I wished sincerely for the pencil of an artist 
to sketch the whole scene ; but, above all, that admirable character, the doctor. 
‘Weld that I could :ake bim folding bis hands so comfortably, and knocking 
off the ashes of his cigar before the signal is given for beginning! He would 
be a good subject forthe inimitable Cruikshank, to shew how cus'om end use 
sewill make a man enjoy himself under the most app:rently unpleasant circum- 
‘stances; for | appretend the doctor bas not only to give a most unremitting 
atteution to the two men whilst engaged, being, as he is, the supreme authority 
on the subject, and without whom no duel can take place, but stands there at 
the rick of certain severe pains and penalties, if caught aiding and abetting the 
proceeding. How far this surmise is correct, however, I am not prepared to 


As soon as the second pair had given each other “satisfaction,” we got up 
and went away, and in our way home encountered the chain of outposts set out 
‘te communicate from one to another any symptom that the police were in mo- 
‘tion, the last of the line having to announce it to the meeting. I confess 1 was 
al enough to wish sucha report might be brought in whi'st we were 
there, that we might have an opportenity of seeing what effect the approach of 
the enemy might produce. As the Neckar mus: bz crsased before any one from 
tthe town can arrive at the spot, it isnot a difficult matter to get such early no 
tice of the aivance of the disturbing powers, as to enable all the parties assem- 
‘bled 1 scamper away up the mountain. Sometimes, however, it happens that 
the police cross the Necker at a pont out of sigh: of the watches, by means of 
‘beats, and making a quiet circuit round the mountains, come suddenly down 
‘apon them from the summit. One of the line of sentinels is an old woman, 
‘knitting ; with whose unconcerned, unconscious look, we were highly amused 
as we pussed on ‘ 
_ The battle ended, two or three questions naturally suggest themselves. Why 
as it that such @ cusiom prevails exclusively in these socirties? What is the 
meaning of it, and why is it not put down? Stripping it of its peculiariti:s, 
and regarding it as merely a habit of fighting, it prevails I conceive, for just 
‘the same reason that boxing prevails among-t the lower forms in English pub 
lic scheols. Now boys fight either to protect themselves from being “bullied,” 
“Of te satisfy some uncontrollable fit of anger, or because they think a repu'ation 
for courage and strength is better than to be thought clever and industrious— 
van, at least, that the latter is better in conjunetion with the former. The same 
‘three motives. I think, keep up the custom of the duel amongst the German 
stodents ul. be it observed, it is always in au early of poor state of societv, 
in which some deficiency is plainly to be remarked, that the propensity for fight- 
vig bas much sirengih. Whenever, therefore, proper moral and religivus feel- 
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ngs, end the princip es of geutiem+ like conduct, have gawed for them elves, 
in any society whatever, the influence they ought always to po+sess, we Inva- 
rably fins that the previous supposed neces-i y furdec sions vi ef armis gradu- 
ally dwi dies away, and a: last almost otally di-appears. Ti 

T have already said that | am afraid the above meutioned feelings aud princi- 
ples have net yet go. the hold tvey ought to have in a German university. 
There is ambition to renown,” and ambition to be a pol tician, and ambition to 
be a philosopher. and ambiton to be a Radical ; bu: littie desire to be, and lit- 
te exertion to become, what in E gland is empyatcaily called a gentleman. 
Feeli:g, then, that there is ne moral evil in constently appealing 10 the sword, 
and ‘ignorant that m+re persoral courage is the lowest, beca se the chespest of 
all human virtues, they still retain this practice, as silly in its: if as it 1s Unjusti- 
fable in its principle. 

Why. thes, is it not pu! down? First, because, in the present state of those 
soc eties, there is no power in existence capable of dong away w th i altog-- 
ther. he univer-ity authoritics would not a!tempt itif they could, because 
the odium which must fall upon the movers would put an end to any popularity 
they might evjoy, and so diminish their subsistence by thinning the numbers of 
their hearers. 

Again if the governinent were dispo ed to try the experiment corrcion would 
fail of compe e success, unless it was accompan'ed by diligent efforts 10 remove 
the moral causes which keep the h.bitalive. Whist these causes are in opera- 
tion, the students will at ali risks insult each other, and avenge themse ves with 
the sword or ps‘ol; and itis tar from bemg the policy of governmen: to ir 
tate such a budy, without being quite sure of success At present they could 
not succeed, as the king of Prussia has vo! succeeded at Boun; and therefore 
they wink ata system which they cannot hope 'o control. 

After al, it is perhaps not a thing to be rezarded very seriously. By them- 
seives. it iscertainly looked upow much more lightly than we are apt to Imagine 
—often in the light of an ex:rcise, and almost a pastime—wirhout any mall- 
cious feeling, or any th r-t for blood. The danger attendant on the game gives 
it azest and an exci ement, which has been partly the cause of its durabil ty 
Possibly, too, covernment may think tha!, by attuning the r ears to the c ash of 
steel, they ere doing something towards nursing generations of men fit to de 
fend the beioved * vaterlard ;" ard thus tacitly enc. urage this system, on the 
same grounds thet a large stud of horses and a riding master are kept up in ea h 
large town in the Grand Duchy, with a view to incte the jeunes gens to learn 
10 ride, and so be a res: rve to recruit the ranks of the cavalry, if self defeuce or 
war should make it necessary. 





MEANS OF SAVING WANDERERS IN SNOW, 
Being the conclusion of * Recollections of Grasmere” in ou: last. 

In taking leave of tnis subject, [ may mention, by the way, that accidents of 
this Lature are not by -ny means so uncow-mon, in the mountainous districts of 
Cumberland and Westinorelaud, as the reader might infer from ‘he intensity of 
the excitement which waited on the catastro,he of the Greens. In that n-tance, 
it was not the simple death by cold upou ‘he hiils, but the surrounding circum- 
stances, which invested the case with its agitating power: the fe lowship in 
death of a wife and husband; the general impre-s'on that the husband bad 
perished in his generous devotion to his wife, (a duty certainly, and no more 
than a duty, but still under the instincts of se'f preservation, a generous duty ;) 
sympathy with their long ageny, as «xpressed by their long ramblings, and the 
earn: stness of their effurts to recover their home ; awe for the long co: ceal- 
men which rested upon their fa'e ; and pity for the helpless condition of the 
children, so young, aud sv instantaneously made desu la e, ard so nearly perish 
ing through the loneliness of their situation, co-operating with stress of wea- 
ther, had they not been saved by the p:udeuce and timely exertions of a litt e 
girl, no: much above eight years old ;—these were the circumstances and ac- 
cessary adjuncts of the story which pointed and sharpened the publ c feelings 
on that occasion, Else the mere general case of perishing upon the mounteins 
Is not, unfortunately, so rare, in any season of the year. as, for self alo e, to 
command a powerful tr bute of sorrow from the public mind. Natives as well 
as sirangers, shepherds as well as tourists, have fallen victims even in summer, 
to the misleading and confounding effects of deep mis's. Sometimes they 
have continued for days to wander unconsciously in a small cucle of two or 
three miles, never coming within hail of a human dwel ing, until eshaustion has 
forced them into a sleep which has proved their last Sometimes a sprain or 
injury, that disabled a ‘oot or a leg, has destined then to die by the sh eking 
death of hunger * Sometimes a tall from the summit of awful ;recip'ces has 


dismissed them from the anguish of perplexity in the extreme, from the co: flicts 


of hope and fear, and in the same moment perhaps from life Sometimes, also, 
the mountainous solitudes have been made the scenes of remarkable suicides : 





* The case of Mr Gough, who perished in the bosom of Helvellyn, and was 
supposed by some to have been disabled by a sprain of the ancle, whilst others 
believed him to have received t! at injury and his death simul aneously, in a fall 
from the lower shelf of a precipice, became well known to the public, in all its 
details, from the accident of having been recorded in ver-e by two writers near- 
lv at the same tine—by Sir Walter Scott, and by Wordsworth But here, 
again, as in the case of the Greens, it was rot the naked fact of his de-th 
amongst the solitudes of the mountains that would have won the public atten 
tion, or have obtained the honour of a metrical comme moration—indeed, to 
say the truth, the general sympa hy with this tragic «vent was not derived 
chiefly from the unhappy tourist's melanchely end, for that was too shorking to 
he even hinted at | y either of the two writers, (in fact, there was too much rea- 
son to fear that it had heen the lingering death of fami e)—not the persona! 
suffer ngs of the principal figure in the litt'e drama—but the sublime and mys 
terious fidelity of the seco: dary figure, his dog ; this it was which won the im- 
perishable remembrance of the vales, and which accounted for the profound in- 
terest that immediately gathered round the inci‘en's—an interest that sti | con- 
mnues to hallow the memory of the dog. Not the dog of Athens. northed g of 
Pompeii, so well deserve the immortality of history or verse. Mr. Gongh was 
a young man belonging to the Society of ** Frend-,”’ who took an interest in 


and as a man ofscience. It was in his latter charscter, I believe, that he hed 


local familiarity with the ground—for he had been an annual visitant to the 
lakes—he sligh ed the usual precaution of taking a guide; and, probab'y. under 
any clear state of the atmosphere, he might have found the attendarce of such 
a person a superfluous restraint upon the freedom of his motions. an! of his 
solit»ry thoughts. Mist, unfortunately—impenetrable volumes of mist—came 
floating over (as so ofien they do) from the gloomy falls that compose a com- 
mon centre for Easedale, Langdale, Eskdale, Bovrowdsle, Wastdale, Gates- 
garthdale, (pronounced Keskadale.) and Ennesdale. Ten or fifteen minutes 
afford ample time for this aerial navigation: wi'hinthat short interval, sunlight, 
moonlight, starlight, alike disappear; all paths are lost; vast precipices are 
concealed, or filled up by treacherous draperies of vayour ; the points of the 
compass are irrecoverably confounded ; ard one vast c'oud, too often the cloud 
of death even to the experienced shepherd, sits like a vast pavilion upon the 
summi's and the gloomy coves of Helvellyn, Mr. Gough onghtto have al owed 
for this not unfrequent ace dent, and for its bewildering effects. und r which all 
loral knowledge (even that of shepherds) becomes in an ins ant unavailing — 
What was the course and succession of his dismal adventures, after he hecame 
hidden from the world hy the vapoury screen, could not be ever deciphered by 
the most savacious of mountaineers, althongh. m most cases, thev manifest an 
Indian truth of eye, together with an Indian felicity of weaving all the signs 
thar the eye can gather into a significant tale, by connecti: g !inks of judgment 
and natural inference, especially where the whole ca-e ranges within certsin 
known limits of time and of sp»ce; but ia this case two accidents forbade the 
application of their customary skill to the civcumstances. One was, the want 
of snow at the time, to receive the impression of his feet; the other, the un- 
usual length of time throngh which his remains lay undiscovered. He hed made 
the ascent at the latter end of October—a season when the final garment of 
snow, which clothes Helvellyn from the setting in of winter to the sunny days 

of June, has frequently not made its appeara'ce. He was not discovered until 

the following spring, when a shepherd, traversing the coves of Helvellyn or of 
Fairfield in quest of a stray sheep, was struck by the unusual sound (and its 
echo from the neighbouring rocks) of a short, quick bark. or cry of distress, as 

if from a dog or voung fox. Mr. Gongh had not been missed : for those who 
saw or knew of his ascent from the Wyburn side of the mountain, took it for 
granted that he had frlfilled his intention of descending in the opposite direction 

into the valley of Patterdale, or into the Duke of Norfolk's deer park on Ulles- 

water. or possibly into Matterdale ; and that he had finally quitted the country 

by way of Penrith. Having no reason. therefore, to expect a domestic anima! 

in a region so far from human habitations. the shepherd was the more surprised 

at the sound, and its continued iteration. He followed its guiding, and came 

to a deep hollow, near that awful curtain of rock called Striding Edge. There, 

at the foot of a tremen’ous precipice, lay the hody of the unfortunate tourist ; 

and, wa'ching by his side, a meagre shadow, literally reduced to a skin and to 

bones that could he counted, (for it is a matter of absolute demonstration that 

he never could have obtained either food or shelter through his long winter's 

impr’sonment,) sate this most faithful of servants—mounting guard upon his 

master's honoured hodv, and protecting it (as he had done effectually) from all 

violation by the birds of prey which haunt the centra! sol:tudes of Helvellyn :— 

*¢ How nourish’d through that length of time 

He knows—who gave that love sublime, 


the moun‘ain scenery of the lake district, both as a lover of the picturesque, | 


ascended Helvellyn at the time when be met his melancholy end. From his 
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in particular, there was a case, a little before I came into ‘he country, of a etu- 
dious «nd meditative —_- who found n» pl asure but in tooks, and the 
sevrch after knowledge. e languished, with a sort of despairing nympholep- 
sy, after intellectual pleasures—for which he felt too well assured that Ais term 
of allotred time, the short period of years through which his relatives bad been 
willing to support him at St. Bees, was rapidly drawing 1o an end. In fact, it 
was just at band : and he was strrnly required to take a long farewell of the 
poets and geometricians for whose sublime cont m; lations he hungered and 
| thirsted. One week was to have ‘ransferred him to some huxtering concern, 
| which not in any spirit of prde he ever affected to despise, but which in otter 
alienction of heart he loathed—as one whom nature, and his own diligent culti- 
| vation of the opportunities recently open to hin for a brief season, had dedica- 
| ted 10 another yoke. He mused—resolved his s tuation in hs own mind—com- 
' puted his power to liberate hunself f om the bondage of dependaney—calculated 
| the chances of his ever obtaining this liberation, from change in the posicion of 
| his family, or revolution in his fortunes—and, finally, attempted co jecturally 
/to determine the amount of effect which his new and ijlibe:al employments 
| might have upon his own mind im weaning bim from his present el vated tasks, 
|and unfiting him for their enjoyment in distant years, when circumstances 
| might again place it in his power to indulge them. ‘These meditations were, 
| in part communicated to a friend ; and in part, also, the result to which they 
| brought him. That this resul: was gloomy, his friend knew; but not, asin the 
evd it appeared, that it was despairing. Such, however, 1 was; and, accord- 
| ingly, having sat sfied himse f that he vhances of a happier destiny were for 
him sight or none—and having, by a last truitiess effort, a-certained that there 
was no hope whatever of mollifying his relatives, or of obtaining a year's delay 
of his seatence—he wa kid quietly up to the cloudy wildernesses within Blen- 
cathara; read his Auschylus, perhaps in those appropriate scenes of the Pro- 
metheus, tha! pass amidst the wild valleys of the Caucasus. and be'ow the awful 
suinm'ts, untrod by man. of the ancient Eiborus,) resd him for the last time ; 
for the last time fathomed the abyss-like sub ilities of his favourite geometrician, 
the mighty Apollonius; for the list time retraced some parts of the narrative, 
so simple in its natural grandeur, composed by that imperial captain, the most 
majestic man of ancient history— 
“The foremost man of all this world,” 

in the confession of his enemies—-the first of the Casars. These three authors 
—Eschylus, Apollovius, end Casar—he studied until the dayl ght waned, and 
the s‘ars began to appear. Then he made a little pile of the three volumes that 
served him for a pillow ; took a dose, such as he had heard would be sufficient, 
of laudanum ; laid his head upon the records of the three mighty sp'rits of elder 
times ; and, with his face upturned to the heavens and the stars, slipped quiet- 
ly away into a sleep upon which morning never dawned. The laudanam— 
whether it were from the effect of the open air, or from some peculiarity of 
temperament—had not prodvced sickness in the first stage of its action, nor 
couvulsions in the last. But from the serenity of his countenance, and from 
the tranquil maintenance of his original supine position—-for his head was still 
pilluwed upon the three intellectual Titans, Greek and Roman, and his eyes 
were still directed towards the stars—it would a; pear that he had died placidly, 
and without a struggle. In this way, the imprudent boy. who, like Charterton, 
/ would not wait for the change that a day might bring, obtuined the liberty he 
sought ; and whatsoever, in his last scene of li'e, was not explained by the ob- 
jects and the arrangement of the objects, about him, found a sufficient solution 
| in previous conversations with various acquaintances, and in his confidential ex- 
plavations of his p:rposes, which he had communicated, s0 far as he felt it 
sale, 10 his only fiend. 

Reverting, however, from this little episode to the more ordinary case of 
shepherds, whose duties, in searching after missing sheep, or afier sheep sur- 
) prised by sudden snow-drifis, ere too likely, in all seasons of severity to bring 

them within reach of dangers which,’ in relation to their na‘ural causes, must 
probably for ever remain the same ; and it seems the more surprising, and the 
more tu be deplored, that no effort has been made, or at least none commenst- 
rate to the evil—noue upon a scale that can be called nutional—to apply the 
resources of artand human contrivance, in any one of many possible modes, to 
the relief of a case which, in some years, has gone neer to the depopulation of 
a whole pastoral hamlet, as respects the most vigorous aid hopeful part of its 
male populaton; and which annually causes, by its mere coutemplation, the 
heartach to many a youny wife, and many an anxious mother. Io realiy. amongst 
a | pastoral districts, where tne field of their labour lies in mountainous tracts, 
| an allowance 1s asr gularly made for the loss of human life, in severe autumns 
| 
| 

















or springs—by accidents, owing to mis's or storms suddenly enveloping the 
hills, and surprising the shepheids—as for the loss of sieep: some proportion 
out of each class is considered as a kind of tithe-offermg to the stern goddess 
of calamity, and in the light of a ransom for those who escape. Grahame, the 
excellent author of The Sabbath,” says that (confining himself to Scotland) 
he has known winters in which a sing'e pari h lost as many as ten shepherds. 
And this mention of Grahame reminds me of a most useful and feasible plan 
proposed by him for obviating the main pressure of such situations, amidst 
suow, and solitude, and n ght. I call it feasitle with good reason ; for Grahame, 
who doubtless had made the calculations, dec ares that, for so trifling a sum as 
a few hundred pounds, every square mile in the southern counties of Scotland, 
(that is, | presume, throughout the Lowlands.) might be fitted up with his ap- 
vara'us; and, when that sum is compared with the lavi-h expenditure upon 
lfeboats, it will »ppear trivial indeed. He prefeces his plan by one general re- 
mark, to which | believe that every mountaineer will assent, v z. that the vast 
majority of deaths in such cases is owing to the waste of animal power in try- 
ing to recover the right direction ; and, probably, it wou/d be recovered in a far 
greater number of instances, were the advance persisted in according to any 
unity of plan: but partly the dis'rection of mind, and irresolution, under such 
circumstances, cause the wanderer frequently to change h's direction volunta- 
rily, according to any new fancy that starts up to beguile him; and partly, he 
changes it ofien insensibly and unconscio:sly, from the same cause which origi- 
nally led hmvstray. Obviously, therefore, the primary objec: should be, to 
compensate the loss of distinct vision—which, for the present, is irreparable in 
that form— by substituting an sppeal to arother sense. That erro: which has 
been caused by the obstruction of the eye, may he corrected by the sounder in- 
tormation of the ear. Let crosses, such as are raised for other purposes in Ca- 
tholic land«, be planted a! intervals, suppose of one mile, in every direction — 
Snow storms,’ says Grahame, ‘are almost always accompanied with wind 
Suppose, theu, a pole, fifieen feet high, well fixed in the ground, with two cross 
spars placed vear the bot'om, to denote the airts, (or points of the compass ;) 
a bell, hurg at the top of this pole, with a piece of flat wood (attached to it) 
projecting upwards, would ring with the s'ightest breeze. As they would be 
purposely made to have different tones, the shepherd would soon be able to dis: 
tinguish ove from another He could never be more than a mile from one er 
over of them. On coming to the spot, he would at once kuow the points of 
the compass. and, of course, the direction in which his home lay.” This is 
part of the note attached to the “ Wivter Sabbath Walk,” and particularly re- 
lerring \o the following picturesque passages :— 





“ Now is the time 
To visit Nature in her grand attire ; 
Though perilous the m untainous ascent, 
A voble recompense the danger brings. 
How beautiful the plain stretch'd far below ! 
Unvaried though it be, save by yon str: am 
Wi h ezure windings, or the leafless wood. 
But what the beauty of the plain compar'd 
To that sublimity whch reigns enthren'd, 
Holding joint rule with solitude divine, 
Amc ng yon rocky fells that bid defiance 
To steps the most adventurously bold? 
There silence dwe'ls profuund ; or, if the cry 
Of hich pois’d eagle break at times the calm, 
The mantled echoes no response return. 


But let me now explore the deep sunk dell. 
No foot-print, save the covey's or the flock's, 
Is seen along the rill, where marshy springs 
Still rear the grassy blade of vivid green. 
Beware, ye shepherds, of these treacherous haunts ; 
Nor linger there too long: the wintry day 
Soon closes; and fu!l oft a heavier fall 
Heaped by the blest, fills up the shelter’d glen, 
While, gurgling deep below, the buried rill 
Mines for itself a svow-coved way. O then 
Your helpless charge drive from the tempting spot ; 
And keep them on the bleak hill’s stormy side, 
Where uight-winds sweep the gathering drift away.” 


A more useful sugges'ion was never made. Many thousands of lives would 
be saven in each century by the general adoption of Mr. Grabame's plan ; and 
two or three further hints way be added. 1. Before these crossescan be sown 
as plenifully as he proposes, it will, in a large majority of cases, answer the 
same end, t» make such an approx'mation to his plan as would not cost, pechaps, 
more than oe quarter of the first expense, viz.—by placing the crosses at such 
distances that the bell might make itselfheard : suppose the intervals to be four 
miles, then the grea‘est possible distance from the sound would be two miles; 
and so far a bel m ght send its sound upon the breeze, for there will be always 





And sense of loval dutv—great 
Beyond all human estimate.” 








sone of there crosses to windward. 2. They might be made of cast-iron—as 
one means of ensuring their preservation. 3. There might be box, or little 
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cell attached, capable of receiving 01€ person ; this should be suspended ata 
height, suppose of eight feet, fiomthe yround ; and the entrance should be by 
alittle ladver leading in'o the box through an orifice frou below ; wh ch orifice 
should be covered by a titile door or lid—one that shoud open inwards when 
pressed bv the head of the ascending person Finally, im a country where 
mile-stones and guide posts are often wau'only mutilated or destroyed, 1 may 
be thought that these crosses would not long be in a condition to do their of- 
fice; m paricular, that the bells would be derached and carried off But it 
should be remembered, that even mile-stones oa the mo-t public roads have 


ceased to be injured since they have been made of iron; that thr se crosses never | 
would be in a populous region, but exactly in the most svlitary places of the | 
island ; and that in any case where they ceased to be so itary, there ‘he crosses | 
would cease to be necessary. Another protecting circumstance would rive wut | 
of the simplicity of manners, which 1s pretty:sure to prevail 1a a mountainous | 
region, aud the pious tenderness universally felt towards those si vations of | 


peril, which are inciv/ent to ail slike—men and women, parents and childr n, 
the strong aud the weak. The crosses, { wou!d answer tur it, whenever trey 
are erected, will be protec'ed by a superstition, such as that which iv Holland 
cousecrates the loss of a stork, and in mos co ntries of some animal or other. 
But it would be right to strengthen this feeling, by instill ug it as a principle of 
duty, 1a the catechisms of mountainous regions: and, perhaps, also, to livest 
this duty with a religious sauct ty, at the approach of every winter, there wight 
be read fiom the altar a solemn communication, such as that which the English 
Chureh appoints for Ash- Wednesday —* Cursed is he that removeth his uw: igh- 
bour’s landmark,” &c. &c., to which might now be added—* Cursed ts he ‘hat 
causeth the steps of the wayfarer to go astray, and layeth swar:s for the belated 
traveller in the w lderness ; cursed is he that r-moveth the bell from he snow- 
cross”’ And every child might learn to fear a retribution upon its own steps in 
case of any such wicked action, by reading the tale of him, who, in order 
“To plague the Abbot of Aberbro hock,” 

removed the bell from the Inchcape ruck ; which same rock, in after days, and 
for wait of this very warning bell, inflicted miserable ruin upon himself. bis 
ship, and his unoflending crew. Warning sentences should also be inserb d 
upon all the four faces of the little cell, that nobody might offen’ im a spirit of 
jest or forgetiuln:ss ; and asthe century advanced, a meworial list, (lise the 

man votive tub/cts, suspended on the walls of temples,) should be firmly at- 
tached to the cross, of all who had benefitted by i's shelter Tne mere fact of 
having ascended the ijadder being taken as sufficient evidence thal a Sarcivary 
had been found necessary. ‘The sanctity of the place might, in one gen: rat on 
be so far improved as to protect a small supp'y of biandy and biscuit, to be 
lodged there on ‘he coming on of winter. If a few rockets, ard some apparatus 
for lighting a match were also left accessib e in some of the remoter solitudes, 
the storm-bound and exhansted wanderer, would, besides rec ruiting his strength, 
find it possible to tel: graph his sivation to some one of the neighbouring val 
leys. Once mae saced from vio ation, these c osses might afterwarcs be 
made subjects of suitable ornament ; that is to say, they migut be made as pic- 
turesque in furm, and c lour, and material, as the crosses of Alpine countries 
or the guide-posts of England often are. The associated circumstances uf storm 
and solitude, of wivter, of night, and wayfaring, would give dignity to alinost 
any form which had become familiar to the eye as the one appropriated to this 
purpose ; and the particular form of a cross or c/ucifix, besides sown beauty 
would suggest to the tind a pensive allexoric memorial of that spirisval asylum, 
offered by the saine emblem to the poor erring roawer in our human pil: image, 
whose steps are beset wih other snares, end whose heart 1s made a:xious by 
another darkness, and another storm—the darkness of guilt, or the storm of 
affliction. If iron was found too costly, it might be used only for the lit le 
cell; and the rest of the structure m ght be composed with no expen-e at sll, 
except the labour, (and that would gen: rally be given by public con ribution of 
the ne'ghbourhood,) from the rue undressed stones which are always found ly 
ing about in such situations, and whicn are sv sufficient for all “purposes of 
strength, that the field-walls, and by far the greater number of the dwelling 
houres in Westmoreland, are built of such materials, and, util late years, with 
out mortar.* But, whatever were the materials, the name of these rura' guides 
and asylums—* siorm crosses’’—would continually remind both the natives and 
strang: rs of their purpose and functious—functions that. in the process of time. 
would make them as interes Ing tothe imagination and to the memory, as they 
would, in fact, be useful and hope-sustaining to the shepherd surprisea by snow, 
and the traveller surprised by night. ; 


* This recent change in the ait of rustic masonry by the adoption of mortar. does not 
mark any advance in that art, but, on the coutrary, a decay of skill andcare. ‘iwenty 
years ago, when “dry” walis were in general use except for a superior class of houses, 
it was necessary to supply the want of mortar by a much nicer adaptation of the stones 
toeach other. Rut now this care is regarded as quite superflu sus ; for the largest g sps 
and cavities amongst the stones are filled up with mortar; meantime, the wails built in 
this way are not sv impervious either to rainor wind as those upon the old patent con- 
struction of \he past generation. 


TT 
A REMINISCENCE OF IRISH HOSPITALITY AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES. 

Alas! and alas! there is no infatuation |ike the taste for flirtation—mere, 
empty, valueless, heartless flirtation. Yon hide the cice-box aud the billiard 
queue, lest vour son become a gambler—you put aside the racing calender, lest 
he imbibe a jockey predilection—but you never tremble at his fo dvess for 
white muslin and a satin slipper, far more dangerous tastes though they be, 
and infinitely more perilous to a man's peace and prosperity than all the 
“(queens of trumps” that ever figured, whether on pastebosrd or the Duncas- 
ter. ‘* Woman's my wakeness, yer bonor,”’ said an hones: Patland:r. on being 
charged before the lord mayor with having four wives living ; and without any 
such Algevine act upon my conscience, | must, I fear, enter a somewhst simi- 
lar plea for my downfollings, and avow, in humble gratitude, that I have scarce- 
ly hed a misto:tune through life unattributable to them in one way or another 
And this | say without any reference to country, class, or complexion. * black, 
brown, or fair,”’ from my first step forth into life, a raw sub. in the gall nt 4-th, 
to this same hour, I have no other avowal, no other confesssion to make. ‘ Be 
always ready with the pistol,” was the dying advice of an Iri-h statesman to 
his sous: m ne, in a similar circunstance, wuuld rather be, ** Gardez vous des 
femmes,” and more especially if they be Irish. 

There is something almost treacherous in the facility with which an Trish 
girl receives your early attentions and appears to like them, that ivar ably 
turns a young fellow’s head very long before he has any prospect of touching 
her heart. She thinks it so natural to be made love to, that there is neither any 
affected coyness nor any agitated surprise. She listens to your declaration of 
love as quietly asthe chief justice would to one of law, and refers the decis on 
toa packed jury of her relatives, who rarely recommecd you to mercy Love 
and fighting, too, are so intimately unived in Ireland, that a courtship rarely 
progresses without at least ove exchange of sho's between some of the parties 
concerned. My first twenty-four hours in Dubl nis so pleas+n ly characterist c 
of this that I may as well relaie it here, while the subject is before us; besides, 
as these “* Confessions” are intended as warni: gs and guides to youth, I may 
convey a useful lesson, showing why a man should nut “ make love in the 
dark.” 

It was upon a raw, cold, drizzling morning in February, 18—, that our regi- 
ment landed on the North wall from Liverpool, whence we had been hurriedly 
ordered to repress some riots and disturbances then agitating Dulin. 

We marched 'o the Royal Barracks, our band playing Patrick’s Day to the 
very considerable admi:ation of as naked a popula'ion as ever loved music.— 
The —th wragoons were at the same time quaitered thee—right pleasavt, jovial 
fellows, who soun gave us to understand that the troubles were over before we 
arrived, and that the great city authorities were now returning thanks for their 
ears yen from fire and sword. by a series of enter ainmen's of the most cost- 

y kind—the company being scarcely less mé/ée than the dishes. Peers and 
play-actors, judges and jailors, archbishops, ‘ailors, attorneys, ropemskers and 
apothecaries, ail uniting in the festive delight of good feeding, and drinking the 
“‘ glorious memory”’—but of whom half the company knew not, only surmising 
“it was something agin the papists.”. You may smile, but these were pleasant 
times, aud | scarcely care to go back there si ce they were changed. But to 
return. The —th had just received an invitation to a bal, to be given by the 
high sheriff, and to which they most con-iderately said we should also be invi- 
ted. This negotiation was so well managed that before noon we all received 
our cards from the hands of agreen-liveried youth, mounted upon a very ema- 


ciated poney—the whole turn out not auguring flatteringly of the high sheriff's | 


taste in equipage. 

We dined with the —th, and, as customary before going to an evening party, 
took the * other bottle” of claret that lies beyond the frontier of prudence. In 
fact, from the lieuteran’-colone] down to the newly joined ensign, there was nota 
face in the party that did not betray “signs of the times” that boded most favor- 
ably for the mirth of the sheriff's ball We were so perfectly up to the mark, 
that our major, a Connemara man, said, as we left the mess-room, “a liqueur 
glass would -po:l us.” 

In this acmé of our intellectual wealth, we started about eleven o’c'ock upon 
every species of conveyance that charice could press into the service. Of hack- 
ney coaches the e were few—but in jing es, noddi:s, and javnting-cars, with 
three on a side and “ one in the well,” we mustered strong—down Barrack 
strect we galluped--the mob cheering us, we la ‘ghing, and I'm afraid shouting 
8 little, too—the watchmen springing tieir ra'tles, as if ins inctively at noise, 
and the whole popul. ion up an! awake, evidently entertaining a high opinion 
of our convivial qua ities Our voives becaine gratually more decorous, how- 
ever, a8 we approwch d the more civilized quarter of ‘he town , anid with only 
the slight stoppage of the procession to pick up an uccasional dropper off, as he 


Che Albion. 


lapsed from the seat of a jaunting-car, we arrive at length at our host’s resi- 
dence, somewhe.e in Sa kville street. 

Had our advent con'err d the order of knighthood upon the host, he cou'd 
not have received us wit more “ empressement”’ He shovk us all in turn by 
the hand te the uumber of eight and thirty, end then presented us seriatim to 
his spouse, a very bejewelled lady of some forty years—who, what between 
bugls, ‘eathers, and her turban, looked exce-sively like a Chinese pazoda 
upon a saucer. The roums were crowded to sutfocation—the noise av ful—and 

| the company cru-hing and elbowing ratoer a li tle wore than you expect where 
t-e moicty are of tve softer sex However, ‘ou shabitue a tout,” sayeth the 
proverb, and with truth, for we all so perfectly fell in with the babi s of the 
place, that ere balt an: our we squeezed, ogled. leered, and drank champagne 
like the rest of the corpurstion. 

“ Devilish bot work, ths,” said the colonel, as he passed me with two 
ro-ycheeke', smiling ladies on either arm; “the mayor—that livle fellow in 
| the punch-colored svoits—has very nearly putme hors de combat wih cham- 

pogne ; take care of him, I advise you ” 

| Tipsy as | telt myself, [ was yet sufficien ly clear to be fully a’ive to the 
drollery of the scene befoe me. Flirtations that under other circuinstances. 
would demand all the secrecy and -olitude of a country green ‘ane. or some gar- 
ven bower. were here conducted in al the open eff ontery of wax lights and 
lustres. looks were terchanged ; ands were squeezed ; soft things whi-pered, 
and smiles returned ; till she intoxication of * punch negus” ard speed port 
gave way to the far gr ater one of or ght looss and tender glonces. Quadil es 
and country Gances—wartziug there was none, (pe ha, s «li for the best)—whist, 
backgainmon, loo,—unlimited tor uproar-—sa dw chs, and warm liquors, em- 
ployed us pretty b iskly till supper was announced, when a grand squeeze took 
place on the stairs—the po,uiation tending th therward with an eagerness that 
a previous starvation of iweuty-four hours could alore justify. Among this 
deuse mass of moving musiin, velvet, ad brood «loth, | fo ud myse!f cha.e- 
roning an extremely tempug litte damsel, with a par of laughing blue eyes 
and dark lashes, who had been comumuttted tu iny care and guidance for the 
passage 

‘* Miss Moriarty, Mr. Lorrequer,” said an old ledy in green and spangles. who 
I afterwards jou: d was the lady mayoress. 

“The nices girl in the room,” said a gentleman with a Tipperary accent, 
‘‘and has a mighty nice place near Ath'one. ’ 

The hint wos n t lost upou me, and | sp-edily began to faire ‘amiable to my 
charge; and before we reached the supper room, learned certalu particulars of 
her bistory, which Ihave not yet forgot. She was, it seems sis er to a lady 
then in the room, the wif) of an atto ney, who rejoced in the ple sing and clas- 
sical appellation of Mr. Mark Anthony Fitzpatrick ; the afores«id Mark Anthony 
being a tall, raw-boued, ol ck wh ssered, ill-looking dog, that from tine to time 
coutrived ‘0 brow very u comturtable ioosing glances at me and Mary Anne, 
for she was so named, the whule time of supper. After a few mi uu es, how- 
ever, | totally torgut him, ant, indee!, every thing else, in the fascination of 
ny fair companion—her eyes making sad havock with me all the while, as | 
poured my tale of love---love, lastiig, burniug, al-cousuming— into her not un- 
willing ear 

‘Ah! now, yer not in earnest ?” 

** Ves. Mary Anne, by all that’s” 

“ Well, there uow, don't swear, and take care—sure Mark Anthony is look- 
ing” 

** Maik Anthony be ” 

‘Oh! how passionate you are ; I’m sure I never could live easy with you. 
There, now, give me some sponge cake, and dun't be squeezing me, or they'll 
see you.” 

* Yes, to my heart, dearest girl ” 

* Och, is cheese, you were giving me,” said she, with a grimace that near- 
ly cured ny passivu,”’ 

* A cottage, a hut, with you—with you.” said [, in a cadence that T defy 
Macready tu rival—* what is wordly spleudour-or the empty glit'er of rank.” 

| here glanced at my epauleites, upon which | saw her eyes rivetted. 

“Tsn’t the ginger beer beautifal,” said she, emptying a gl«ss of champ :gne.”’ 

Sill [ was not to be roused from my trance, and continued my courtship as 
warmly as ever 

* I] suppose you’\l come home now.” ssid a gruff voice behind Mary Anne. 

I turned and perceived Mark Autno -y, with a grim louk of very peculiar in- 
port. 

‘Oh! Mark dear, I'm engaged to dance another set with this gentleman.” 

“Ye are. are ye ?” replied Mark, eyeing me askance ‘ Truth and [| think 
the ge: tleman would be better if he weut off to his flea~bag bimself ” 

In my then mystified intellect this west couutry synonyme for a bed a little 
| puzzled me 

“ Yes, sir, the lady is engaged to me: have you any thing to say to that?” 

“Nothing at present, at al,’’ said Mark, almo-t tunidly 

“Oh de r. oh dear,” sobbed Mary Aune; ‘they’re going to fight, and he'll 
be killee—I! know te will.” 

For which of us this fate was destined, I stopped not to consider, but taking 
the lady under my arm, eloowed my way to the drawing room, amid a very suffi- 
cient ;atting upou the back, and thumping tetween the shou ders, bestowed by 
inembers of the company who approved of my proceedings. The thre fidd es, 
the flute, and bsssoon, that formed our bind, being by this time sufficiently 
drunk, played after a fashion of their own, which, by one of those strange sym- 
pathies of our nature, impared its influence to our legs, and a country dauce 
was performed in a style of fiee aud easy gesticulat on that defies de-cription 
At the end of eighteen couple, tired of my exertions—and they were not slight 
—l leaned my back against the wall of ‘he room, which | tow, for ‘he frst 
time, perceived was covered wih a very prculiar and novel species of hanging 
—nv less than a kind of rough, green baize cloth, that moved and floate:t at 
every motion of the air I paid litle atention to this, ull suddenly turaing 
my head, something gave way behind it 1 feltmyself struck upon the back «f 
the neck, and fe] to ward into the 1oom, covered by a perf-ct avalanche «f fen- 
ders, tire-irons, fry ng pans, and copper ke tt'es, ming!ed with the lesser artillery 
of small nails, door kevs, and boldfasts. There I lay, amid the most vociferous 
mirth I ever listened to, under the confounded torrent of 1ronmon-ery that ha f 
stunned me. ‘The lauzhter over, I was as-isted to rise. and having drank about 
a pintof vinegar, and had my face and temples washed in strong whiskey-puncl. 
—the allocation of the fluids being mistaken, I learned that our host, the high 
sheriff, was a celebrated tin and iron man, and that his sa/les de rec: ption were 
no less than his magazine of me als, aud that to conceal the well filed shelves 
from the gaze of his ari-tocratic guests, they were clothed in the manner rela- 
ted; which my unhappy head, by some mi-fortune. displaced, and thus brought 
on a calamity scarcely less afflicting 10 him than to myself. I should scarcely 
have stopped to mention this here, were it vot that Mary Anne's gen‘le nursirg 
of me in my misery went far to complete what her fascination had begun; and 
although she could not belp laughi:g at the occurrence, | forgave her readily 
for her kindness. 

‘** Remember,” said I, trying to ogle through a b’ack eye, painted by the 
ang'e of aregi ter grate—* rew ember, Mary Anve, | am to see you home” 

“Oh! dear, sir. sure [ don’t know how you can manage it —-” 

Here Mark An‘hony’s entrance cut short her speech, for he came to declare 
that some of the officers had taken his coach, and was, as might be supposed 
in a towering passion. 

“Tf, sir,” said I, with an air of the most balmy courtesy—“ If I can be of 
any use in assisting you to see your friends home a 

“Ah! then. ye’ra nice looking article to see ladies home. I wish you seen 
yourself this minute,” said he, 

As I felt it would be no breach of the unities—time, place, and everything 
considered—to smash his skull, I should certainly have proceeded to do so, had 
not a lo k of the most imploring kind from Mary Anne restrained me. By this 
time, he had taken her under the arm, and was leading her away __ I stood irre- 
solute. til a glance from my charmer caught me; when I ralied at once, and 
fo lowed them down stairs: here the scene was to the full as amusing as above 
The cloaking shawling, shoeing, &c , of the ladies being certanly as mirth- 
moving a process as | should wish to see Here were mothers trying to collect 
their daughters, as a hen her chickens, and, as in that case, the pursu t of one 
usually lost all the others ; testy papas swearing, lovers leer ng. as they twisted 
the boas round the fair throats of their sweethearts ; vows of love, mingling 
with complaints f ra lost slipper, ora stray mantle. Sometimes the candl+s 
| were extingui-hed. and the meleé became greater till order and light were re- 
stored together. Meanwhile, all of our fellows had secured his fair one, save 
myse'f, and I was exp»sed to no sma'l rdicule for my want of savoir furre 
Nettled by this, I made a plunge tothe corver of the room. where Mary Anne 
was shawling; I recoznised her pink sash, threw her cloak over her shou'ders 
and at the very moment that Mark Anthony drew his wife's arm within his, [ 
performed the same by my friend, and followed them to the door. Here, the 
grim brother-in-law turned round to take Mary Anne’s arm, and seeing her with 
me, merely gave a kind of hoar-e chuckle, and muttered, * Very well sir: upon 
my conscience, vou will have it, [ see.” During this brief interval, so occu- 
pied was | in watching him, that [ never once lovked in my fair friend’s face ; 
but the gentle squeeze of her arm, as she leaned upon me, assured me that I 
had her approval of what J was dong. 

What were the precise train of my thoughts, and what the subjects of con- 
versation between us. I am unfortunately now unable to recall. It is sufficient, 
| remember, that | could not believe five minutes had elapsed, when we arrived 
at Youk-s'reet. “Then you confess you love me,” said I, as I squeezed her 
arm to my side. 

“ Then, by this kiss,” said I, “ I swear, never to relinquish” —— 

















What I was about to add, I am sure I know not; but troe it is, that a certain 
smacking noise here attracted Mr Mark Anthony’s attention, who started 
round, looked us full in the tace, and then gravely added, ** Enoogh is as good 
asa feast. I wish you pleasant drimes, Mr Larry Kar, if that’s your name ; 
and you'll beer from me in the mo:ning.” 

“T intend it,” sad I. ** Good night, dearest, think of .’ The slam of 
he street dor i: my face spotled the peroration, and | tarned towards home. 

By the time I reached the barrack, the united effects of champagne. sherry, 
and ironmonzery, had, in a good measure subsided, and my heed had become 
st flicieutly clear to permit a siigbt retro-pect of the evening’s amusement. 

From two illusions | was at least awakened :—f irst, the high sheriff's ball 
was not the mos) accurete representation of hgh society second y. I was not 
deeply enamoured of Marry Anve Moriarty. Strange as it may seem, and how 
litle ‘he ap,aren’ connexion between those two facts, the tru: h of one had @ 
emsiderable influence in dec ding the ovher. N*i-aporte. said I, the thing is 
over; It was rather good fun, too, upon ihe whole —saving the “ chute des cas- 
reroles ;"” an‘ as to the lady, she mu-t have seeu it wax a joke as well as my- 
self. Atleast, so [am decided it shall be; avd as there was no witness to our 
conversat on, ‘he thing is easily got out of. 

The following day, as { was dres-ing to ride out, my servant avnounced no 
less # person than Mr. Mark Anthony Fitzpatrick, who said ‘that he came up- 
on a lit'le business, and must see me immedia‘ely.” 

Mr. Fitzp trick, upon being announced, speedily opened his negotiation by 
ask ng iu vers terse and unequivocal phrase, my intentions regarding his sister- 
in-law. After professing the most perfect astoni hment at the questron, and its 
po-sible import, I replicd, that she was a most charming person, with whom I 
intended to have nothing whatever to do 

* And waybe you never proposed tor her at the ball last night 1” 

* Propose for a lady at a ball the first time I ever met her!” 

“Just so. Can you carry your memory so far back? or, perhaps, I had bet- 
ter refresh it ;*’ and he here repeated the whole substance of my conversation 
on the wey homeward, sometimes onthe very words I used 

“ But, my dear Sir, the young lady could never have supposed I used such 
language as this you have repeated !” 

“So, the , you inte:d to break off? Well, then, it’s right to tell you that 
you're in a very ugly scrape, for it was my wife you took home last night—not 
Miss Moriarty; and [ leave you to choose at your leisure whether you'd rather 
be defendant in a suit for breach of promise or seduction ; and, upon my con- 
science, I think it’s civil in me to give you a choice.” 

What a preity dis: losure was here! So that while I was imagining myself 
squeezing tbe hand and winning the heart of the fair Mary Anne, [ was merely 
making acase of s ro 1g evidence for a jury, that might expose me to the world, 
ard belf riinme m damages. There was but one course open—to make a fight 
for it; and from what | saw of my friend Mark Anthony this did not seem dif- 
ficult. 

I accordingly assumed a high tone—laughed at the entire affair—said it was 
a ‘*way we hed in the army’—that ‘we never meant any thing by it,” &e. 
&e. 

In a few minutes I perceived the bait waa taking. Mr. Fitzpatrick’s west 
country blood was up: all thought of the legal resource was abandoned, and he 
flung out of the room to fied a friend, I having given him the name of “one of 
ours”’ as mine upon the ovcasiun. 

Very liitle time was lost, for before three o'clock that afernoon a meeti 
was fixed for the following morning at the North Bull, and I had the satisfac- 
tion of hearing that | only escaped the maliguant eloquence of Holmes in the 
King’s Bench, to be * blazed’’ at by the best shot on western circuit. The 
thought was no way agieea le, and | indemmfied myself for the scrape by a 
very satisfactory anath+ma upon the high sher.ffand his ball, and his confound- 
ed saucepaus, for to the lady's sympathy for my sufferings I actributed much of 
my folly ; 

At eight the next morning. | found myself standing with Curzon and the 
doc'or uyon that bleak port va of her majesty’s dominion they term the North 
Bull, waiting in a chil y rain, and a raw fog, till it pleased Mark Anthony Fitz- 
patrick ‘0 come end shoot me—-such being the precise terms of our eombat, in 
the opinion of all partes 

The time, however, passed on, and half-past e'ght, three quarters, and at last 
nine o'clock, without his appearing ; when, just as Waller had resolved upon 
our leaving the ground, a hack jaunting was seen driving at full speed along the 
road near us. It caine nearer, and at length drew up; twe men leaped off, and 
came towards us; one of whom, as he came forward, took his hat off politely, 
and introduced himself «s Mr. O'Gorman, the fighting friend of Mark Anthony. 

“It's a mighty unpleasant busivess I'm come upon, gentlemen,” said be.— 
“Mr Fitzpatrick has been been unavvidably prevented from having the happi- 
ness to meet you this morning ye 

* Then yeu can’t expect us, sir, to dance attendance upon him here to-mor- 
row,” said Curzon, interrupting. 

* By no manner of means,” replied the other, placidly ; “ for it would be equal- 
ly inconvenient for him to be here then But I have only to say, that as I'm 
here for my friend, and know all the particulars of the case, maybe you'd have 
the kindness to waive all et quette, and let me stand in his place.” 

“Cerainly and most decidedly not,” said Curzon. ‘ Waive etiquette!— 
why, sir, we bave no quarrel with you ; never saw you before.” 




















‘* Well, now, isn’t this hard!’ said Mr. O'Gorman, addressing his friend, whe 
stood by, with a pistol-case under his arm; “but I told Mark that I was sure 
they'd he standing uvon punctil o, for they were English. Well. sir,” said he, 
turning toxards Curzon, ‘there's but one way to arrange it mow, that I see — 
Mr. Fuzvatrick, you mus! know, was arrested this morning for a trifle of £140. 
Ifyou or your frend there, willjoin us in the bail, we can get him out, and 
he’il fight you inthe morving to your satisfaction.” 

When the astonishment this proposal had created subsided, we assured Mr. 
O'Gorman that we were noways disposed to pay such a price for our “ menus 
plaisirs’’—a fact that seemed considerably to surprise both him and his friend 
—and adding, that to Mr Fitzpatr ck personally, we should feel bound to hold 
ourselves p'\dg-d at a future per od, we left the gre ind, Curzon laughing beart- 
ily st the original expedient thus suggested, and | inwardly pronouncing a most 
glowing eulogy upon the law o' imprisonment for debt. 

Bef.re Mr. Fitzpatrick obtained the benefit of the act, we were ordered 
abroad, and I hade never sinee heard of him. 





SKETCH OF THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF 
MEHEMET ALI. 
From the United Service Journal, 

The present century may appropriately be termed—the Age of Parvene 
Monarchs. It has seen ove Corsican adventurer crown himself Emperor of 
the French; a second thrust into the ancient monarchy of Spain; a third wn- 
willing y bear regal sway over rep blican Holland; a fourth for a time act the 
principal p rt in the royal pageant of Westphalia ; the son of a petty lawyer of 
Pau ca led by the voice of indevendent Sweden to direct its destinies; the 
youthful inmate of a cabaret at Cahors supersede the Bourbons on the Neapo- 
jitan throne ; and, “thc ugh last not least,” it now beho'ds the offspring of a 
Turkish police-«fficer wearing the crown of the Ancient Pheraohs. 

In the year 1773, at Cavala. a small sea-port near Philippi, in the Ejaiect 
Romana, death suddenly released from the most abject poverty an inferior offi- 
cer of the Turkish police. He left a male child, only four years of age, totally 
u-provided for Fortunately for the infant, the Aga of the place, a Turk named 
Tous<oon. was his us cle, and yet more fortunately, he was a man of honourable 
and kid disposition. Touched by compession, he received the helpless orphan 
into his househoul!, and subsequently bestowed on the boy an education judged 
by the Turks of that prriod sufficiently liberal He was instructed in the art 
of managing a horse adroitly, aud sequired great experience in the use of 
the carbine. Reading and writing were reserved for the tuition of natore or 
events ‘That forlorn orphan is sow known io the world in the person of Mehe- 
met Ali. sis ; 

Tou-soon Aga became attached to his nephew; he made him his companion, 
and used to be accompani d by bim in his visits to the French factory at Cavala. 
Tere the you h first became enamoured of Coristian civilisation. The Aga 
was wealthy ; his riches ereated him enenves ; by one of whom, a neighbouri 
Bey, he was treacherously murdered. The assassin seized his wealth, and his 
nephew was once more destitute. After the loss of h’s uncle, Mehemet passed 
some of the best years of his yourh in the shop of a tobacco merchant. His oc- 
cnpation, in the service of a petty trader, was a link im the necessary chain of 
strange incidents that finally enabled him to unite the opposite vacations of 
war and commerce, and cultivate with such signal success those branches of the 
tree of wndustry which were yet unknown to the generality of Eastern des 
Duriog all the vicissitudes of his long career, Mehemet has fondly cherished the 
memory of his early patron as the following incident testifies :-—M. Lion, the 
Fiench commercial agent at Cavala, lost, by the death of Toussoon Aga, a 
considerable sum of money. Many years had passed over, when M Laon, who 
was then living at Marsei'les, was surprised by an invitation from Mehemet te 
come and settle in Egvpt, with a promise of his protection and assistance. M. 
Lion accepted the off-r. and h»d made his preparations for departure, when he 
died Information of the event was forwarded to Mehemet ; he expressed his 
deeo regret, and sent M. Lion’s family a present of 10 000 franes. 

During several long years of drudgery p:ssed at the tobacconist’s, Mehomet 
accumulated a slender stock of piastres, and removed to open a magazine Om 
his own account. There time rolled quietly on, and the merchant became one 
of the richest of his class in the Eyalect. 
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Mehemet thus early acquired the habits of business; whilst the sagacity, 
ptitude, and vigour shown by the politic Prince, the warlike Pacha, equal- 
y conspicuous in the cabinet and the field, were qualities previeusly germina- 
ting in bis youthful breast. When the ambitious aspirations of Napoleon, and 
the decrees of the French Directory, conducted a hostile army to the shores of 
Egypt, Mehemet, drawn by an irresistible impulse, joined his countrymen, and 
was present at the victory which, for a time, overthrew Egypt at the foot of her 
own pyramids. ‘ 

After the evacuation of Egypt by the French, troubles broke out in that coun- 
try between the Sultan and the Mamelukes; and the former sent his levies 
thither for the purpose of exterminating the latter. At this crisis, Mehemet 
Ali, who had greatly distinguished himself during the late contest with the 
French by his bravery and judgment, received from the Viceroy of Egypt, Me- 
hemet Kusruff, the rank of General, and was placed at the head of a division of 
the Turkish army. The newly-created General did not long enjoy bis com- 
mand. After the loss of a battle near Damanhar, he was aecused by some of 
his envious colleagues of having caused the overthrow by a retreat, which they 
attributed to treachery or cowardice. The Pacha, prejudiced against him, de- 

rived Mehemet of his post, and without ceremonp dismissed him the service. 

he injured soldier resolved to seek revenge on his traducers by combating for, 
instead of against the Mamelukes. In their cause he soon proved himself equal- 
ly well versed in the arts of policy and war. He succeeded in alienating the 
Albanian troops from the service of the Porte, and attaching them firmly to him- 
self: opened the gates of Cairo to one of the Mameluke Beys ; and compelled 
the Pacha who had degraded him, Mehemet Kusruff, to fly to Damietta, whi- 
ther he followed, besieged and carried the town, and took him prisoner. 

When intell gence of Mehemet Kusruff's capture reached the Porte, the Sul- 
tan, ostensibly contented himself witn nominating Ali Gazaiili to the Pachalik 
of Egypt. ‘The new Viceroy carefully concealed his secret hostile instructions 
beneath the cloak of peaceful amity, and Mehemet Ali met bis hypocrisy with 
more than equal dissimulation. Professedly obedient, he induced the Egyptian 
Beys to strike an anticipatory blow, and, when the moment for serious action ar- 
rived, at once threw off the mask. Supported by him at the head of his Alba- 
nians, the Beys succeeded in making Gazairli their prisoner, and put him to 
death. 

At this juncture, two candidates, Ostman Bardissy and Mehemet Elfic Bey, 
appeared for the office of High Deputy, (skeikh-el-beled) appointed by the Beys, 
through whom the Mamelukes were accustomed to communicate and receive 
orders from the Viceroy. Mehemet perceived in these clashing claims the 
means to serve his own interests. He fired the rival spirit of the two competi- 
tors into active hostility ; then assisted Osman Bardissy to gain an easy triumph, 
and forced his adversary to fly from Egypt. This done, he instigated the adhe- 
rents of the beaten Bey into fresh intrigues, and succeeded in raising the cla- 
mours of the fickle populace so high against Bardissy, that he compelled him to 
follow his opponent's example, as the only means of saving his life. 

From the departure of Osman Bardissy, Mehemet Ali was, in fact, Viceroy 
in Fey though not so, for some time longer, in name. He determined to 
strengthen his position by artificial disinterestedness, and nominally replaced on 
the Vice-throne Mehemet Kusruff, his former commander and captive ; this he 
did as a peace-offering to the Sultan. Toconciliate the Mamelukes, he named 
their favourite and his own creature, Kurschid Pacha, Lieutenant under the 
Viceroy. These appointments were confirmed by the Divan, but they were not 
intended by their real author to have permanence. 

Mehemet Ali now,intrigued with the members of the Divan; and Constan- 
tinople was filled with his emissaries and spies. At home he caused the state 
of affairs in the Egyptian capital to be regulated and improved ; the inhabitants 
to be protected from the rapacity of the soldiers; and the insurructions, some 
times indebted to himself for their births, to be quickly quelled. The populace 
became sensible of his merits, and equally so of the demerits of the Pacha and 
his lieutenant. They were gradually taught to raise themselves in their own 
esteem The Sheikhs, or priests, who generally assumed the reign of power, 
in cases of emergency, declared Kurschid Pacha, and his superior, incapable of 
governing Egypt, deposed them, and conferred their authority, subject to the 
approval of the Sultan, on Mehemet Ali, whose creature in reality they were. 

he Sultan yielded to necessity a reluctant assent, and confirmed, in 1803, Me- 
hemet Ali in the Pachalik, to which he had been called,—so ran the firman,— 
by the wish of the people of Egypt! 

Mehemet Ali was now placed on the giddy eminence of despotism over a 
miserable country, impoverished by heavy taxes and enforced contributions ; 
ruled by undisciplined and insubordinate troops, inured to rapine, and continual 
ly deserting their ranks to join those of the still more lawless and rapacious 
Mamelukes. He determined to restore Egypt to its rank and integrity in the 
scale of nations ; to re-create its mental and social energies For this purpose 
he attached to his own interest the various Oriental tribes, who only retained 
their obedience to the Sultan by the bonds of ancient custom ; and he armed 
the free Bedouin Arabs against their enemies, and the disturbers of public tran- 
quility, the Mamelukes. He vigilantly inspected and improved the discipline 
of his licentious so diery, classified them into proper divisions, and punishoddeo: 
quently with his own hands military offenders. is subjects were loud in their 
expressions of admiration and gratitude ; but the Divan bacame alarmed at the 
rapid advancement of their attachment. A firman was despatched from the Sul- 
tan to deprive him of his Pachalik ; but Mehemet Ali, confiding on the devo- 
tion by which he was surrounded, lamented that destiny would not allow him 
to obey the mandate; and the Sultan bowed once more to the majesty of the 
people’s ‘* wish,” and confirmed the Viceroy in hisdignity. Death now reliev- 
ed him of several troublesome opponents,—the Sultan Selim’s murder made 
way for the mild Mustapha, who quickly followed to the same home ;—hbis 
Bedouin friends severely chastised his Mameluke enemies ; and want of success 
in an attack on Rosetta, induced an expedition, sent by the British Government 
in support of the Beys, to withdraw its troops from Egypt. 

One of the first acts of the Sultan Mahmoud, on his accession to the throne, 
was to find ongrmees for Mehemet Ali. He was commissioned to annihilate 
the heretical Wahabees, who had profaned the sanctuaries of Mekka and Me- 
dina, and were complete masters of Hedjaz and Yemen. He accepted the 
cominission : he meditaied on the means of encouraging commerce in the Ara- 
bian ports, and of forming among a people, already won to his interests, a fresh 
basis for his ascendancy. But was he secure in Egypt during the absence of 
his troops! This thought was of constant occurrence. He resolved to be so, 
and to clear that country from its intestine pests, the Mamelukes, before the de- 
parture of bis army. He lured them to destruction, artfully negotiating a truce 
with them; he prepared his expedition, and fixed the departure of the army, un 
der the command of his eldest son, Toussoon Pacha. He invited the Mame- 
luke chiefs to visit the citadel of Cairo on the 11th of March, 1811, and par- 
take of a banquet in honour of the prince’s departure. The result is too well 
known ; one word will record it—assassination. On the same day and hour 
their brethren were put to death in the streets of the city, and in all the other 
places and towns of Said and the Deita. 

The Pacha having thus mercilessly cleared the way for his own internal ope- 
rations, the army under Toussoon set forth. They retook the holy cities ; af- 
ter which the war lingered in the old Ottoman style, year after year, without 
any definite success. {in 1815, however, Mehemet prepared his forces for a 
determined struggle ; he issued new regulations for the army, and enjoined the 
troops of Ismay! Pacha, his second son, to exercise after the European manner. 
The soldiers murmured, called him the Pacha of the Gaiours, and mutinied.— 
Order was restored, but the new regulations were abandoned. Toussoon Pacha 
died ; and in September, 1816, Mehemet prepared a fresh expedition into Hed- 
jaz, whicn he intrusted to Ibrahim Pacha, his adoptive sou. Ibrahim carried on 
the war with spirit, though with great loss, amidst the hard fought battles and 
severe sieges, until 1818, when he penetrated to Derayeh, the stronghold of the 
Wahabees, which he took, and the remnant of the tenacious, unyielding sect, 
was drowned in torrents of blood. . 

Mekka, the principal towns in Nedshad, and the ports of the Red Sea, were 
thus added to the Viceroy’s Egyptian dominions. ith these materials he be- 

an his welcome task of recomposing the mighty empire of the Pharaohs. — 
fie first turned his attention to the countries lying up the Nile ; he bethought 
himself of an expedition into Sennaar, where gold mines were reported to exist, 
and in which he might employ the greater part of his remaining irregular troops, 
who he saw would always be an obstacle to his favourite plan of the Nizam-je- 
did, or reguiarly organised force. The army for Sennaar left Cairo in June 
1820, under the command of Ismay! Pacha. It consisted of about 4000 men, 
Turks and Arabs. They overran Dongola, met with a spirited opposition from 
the Sheyga Arabs, and at last penetrated into the country of Sennaar. In Oc 
tober, 1821, Ismay! Pacha was joined by a reinforcement under the command of 
Ibrahim. Ismayl penetrated to the gold mines of the province of Quamamy|l, 
recorded by early antiquity, and exaggerated by distantrumours. Disappoin'ed 
in his expedition, he returned to Seunaar, and afterwards descended to Shendi. 
to repress an insurrection. In the celebration of a nocturnal banquet, Ismay! 
and suite were burnt to death by the Arabs, who set fire to the house where they 
feasted. On the news of the catastrophe of Ismayl’s death, the Defterdar 
Bey, Mehemet's son-in-law, who had arrived from Egypt, (whither Ibrahim had 
meanwhile returned,) with reinforcements, and was then occupied in the con 
quest of Kordofan, a dependency of the kingdom of Darfoor, hastened down to 
Sennaar to assume the command of the ermy, and took a dreadful revenge for 
the death’of Ismay). He established himself in terror in the new conquest, 
where he remained until the year 1824, when he was relieved by the regular 
troops which in the interim had been formed in Egypt 

These conquests united the whole of ancient Ethiopia to Egypt—Kerus, 
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butary to the Vice-King of Egypt. Not a single province washed by the wa- 
ters of the prolific Nile tha: does not now acknowledge the sovereignty of 
Mehemet Ali. - ° * * * ° - 

From the termination of the Greek war, the military progress of Egypt has 
been one of accelerated velocity. Evropean oflicers were allowed to take rank 
in the army and navy, without reference to creed—an innovation unheard of be- 
fore in a Mahommedan country. A new arsenal was constructed at an immense 
expense, and three first-rates were launched before it had been three years in 
existence But, in the midst of these war improvements, the Pacha’s subjects 
languished under great oppression. The Egyptian fellahs, or Arabs engaged 
in agriculture, had exchanged their many masters for one, and had little left 
them beyond the necessaries of life, too hardly earned and too scantily afforded 
Numbers of them emigrated, or rather fled, to Syria, where they found protec- 
tron and encouragement from Abdallah, Pacha of Acre Mehemet demanded 
that Abdallah should send back or deliver up these Egyotian emigrants : this 
demand was refused. Mehemet applied to the Porte for its interposition. it 
returned evasive answers, till the revolt ef the Pacha of Scodra made it of im- 
portance to secure the neutrality of the Viceroy. Promises were then made 
but the insurrection of the Pasha of Scodra having been quelled, the Porte 
elated by success, ceased to pay proper attetition to Mehemet’s demands 

Mehemet now made up his mind to act indepedently. Although his real mo- 
tive was to obtain redress of his alleged grievances from the Pacha of Acre,there 
can be no doubt he was glad to secure the eastern frontier of Egypt from the 
attacks to which it had been exposed from that quarter, by the possession of 
that part of Syria contiguous to Egypt. Down to this period, Mehemet Ali 
had resisted all offers of assistance and opportunities of throwing off his alle- 
giance to the Sultan. He had frequently disapproved of the policy of the P rte, 
but had always considered himself its vassal. He had hitherto paid large sums 
as tribute for his pachalik ;—he had put forth all his military power and resour- 
ces, at the Sultan’s command, against the neighbouring Pachas, when in revolt, 
against the Wahabees, and against Greeks ef the Morea; he was now about to 
open a new page in the history of his eventful life ;—he determined to extort 
by force of arms the performance of a promise, which he said he had received 
to reward his services in the Morea with the government of Syrna. * * * 

On the Ist of August. 1832, [brahim received the surrender of Antioch, and 
on the 2d, the inhabitants of Orpha, the north-eastern portion of Syria, sent in 
their submission The conquest of the province was complete, and the road to 
Constantinople open. Ibrahim Pacha quitted Syria, passed the Taurus, and de- 
scended into the vast plains of Caramania. 

Constemation and alarm reigned paramount in the Divan,The Sultan power- 
less for a moment looked around for foreign assistance. Not withstanding the 
voluntary offers of Russia, whose troops occupied Wallachia and Moldavia, he 
first applied to the British Cabinet: the application met with no success It 
became the obvious interest of Mehemet Ali to bring the war to speedy con- 
clusion. With this object he offered to hold Syria of the Sultan, in a similar 
form to all other pachaliks, and to render double the tribute for it which former 
Pachas had paid. Mahmoud rejected the offer; and the last efforts of the 
empire were put forth to stop the further progress of Ibrahim. An army of 
about 60,000 men was drawn together under the command of the Grand Vizier 
himself Reschid Pacha. Ibrahim, whose army was greatly inferior in point o! 
numbers, but hardened to war, and accustomed to victory, had taken up a posi- 
tion behind the town of Koniah, a place of some importance, situate half-way 
between the frontiers of Syria and Constantinople, where the enemy could reach 
him only through dangerous defiles. There the Vizier attacked him on the 
2Qlst of December, 1832 The Turkish force amouvted to 40,000 men, with 
sixty pieces of cannon, and the Egyptian to more than 30,000, and fer'y pieces 
ofcannon. The Turkish army, though little better than an armed rabble, fought 
with great courage and deiermination. The struggle lasted six hours ‘The 
victory of Ibrahim was complete, though it was the most dearly purchased he 
had gained. The Turkish army was utterly dissolved. Meanwhile the Egyp- 
tian fleet had captured six Turkish vessels, and was sailing for Constan- 
tinople. 

The intelligence of this defeat threw Constantinople once more into conster 
nation. Mahmoud, who had sought in vain assistance from his friends, now 
threw himself into the arms of his enemy, Russsia. He accepted the offer of 
twelve Russian ships, and requested General Mouravieff to proceed immediate- 
ly to Alexandria, to obtain from Mehemet a cessation of hostilities, until a 
peace could be negotiated. The success of Mehemet’s revolt, and the refusal 
of assistance from England placed bim at the mercy of Russia. When too late 
the Sultan attempted to recal his requisition to Russia, but Austria had followed 
in its wake. . * * * * # * 

The Sultan became anxious to shorten the duration of the Russian protecto- 
rate, which refused to dictate to either party the conditions of peace, or to inter 
fere in what it was pleased to call “ the arrangements of family disputes.” He 
therefore yielded to the necessity, daily becoming more urgent of concluding 
the peace. The mere presence of Ibrahim’s army had nearly disorganised the 
whole of Asia Minor. M. Varennes was authorised to proceed to the Egyptian 
head-quarters, and concede the pachalik of Aleppo. Ibrahim, however, insisted 
on the cession of Adana likewise ; but consented to remain where he was till 
the negotiator should return to Constantinople for new instructions. The Sul 
tan was completely humbled, and on the 5th of May he gave up Adana, and 
solemnly confirmed it, along with the whole of Syria,to Mehemet Ali, granting 
on the following day a general amnesty to all the inhabitants of Anatolia — 
Peace was thus concluded, but it brought no reconciliation with it. On both 
sides it was a peace of necessity ; both parties looked on it as a mere truce, 
and anxiously prepared for the future event. 

[The renewal of the war, the death of the Sultan, the defection of the Turkish 
fleet and other recent important events, are fresh in the recollection of the 
reader. By the last accounts the prospect of settlement would seem to be 
more distant than ever. } 


Latest KLutelligence. 


Lord Lynedock, formerly Gen. Graham in the peninsular war, though now 90 
years of age, has set out on a tour to Italy The Lord of Ford is to give 
the next Tournament, to come off at his castle on the Cheviot Hills. ——Odil- 
lon Barrot, the distinguished French deputy, is on a visit to London. Go- 
vernment has granted to Mr Alston of Glasgow, the sum of £400 to aisist him 
in printing an edition of the Bible in raised letters for the blind. The re- 
ceipts of the Grand Junction Railway now average more than £10 000 per 
week, and onthe London and Birmingham more than £14,000. It is a re- 
markable fact that the last London Gazette contained not a single bankrupt, 
and only one insolvent Mr. Richard Barlow, late a highly respectable per- 
son in Manchester, las been arrested for forgery. Important—Paris, Sept. 
25th.—The treaty between Fraace and Texas was signed yesterday. France, 
of course, recognizes the independence of that Republic, and the relations be- 
tween the two countries are placed on a footing of perfect reciprocity. The 
treaty isnot to be made public until ratified by the Senate and President of 
Texas. M. Pontois, the French negotiator of the Texan treaty, is to leave 
Paris in a day or two for Marseilles, where the steamer Lavoisier is waiting to 
eonvey him to Constantinople. 

Ministers have resolved on modifying the present system of secondary punish- 
ments, retaining at home all persons sertenced to seven years’ transportation 
and making transportation, in all cases a severe, and, as much as possible, an 
equal justine’. A much smaller number of convicts will consequently be 
sent to New South Wales; a still smaller number will be at the command of 
the settlers, the plan of assigning the convicts being destined gradually to termi- 
nate.—By the overland Mail from India bringing Bombay papers of the Ist of 
August, we learn that the Old Lion of the Punjaub, Runjeet Singh, died 
after a protracted illness, at Lahore.’”"— Bourges, the town fixed upon by the 
French Government as the place of retreat for Don Carlos, is in the very centre 
of France, 169 miles south of Paris—The Kig of the French has named 
General Espartero a Grand Cross of the Legion of Honour.— While the coun- 
try is suffering, the Bank of England seems to prosper. The dividend was de- 
clared to be 34 per cent. and the Rest, from which future dividends may be ta- 
ken, is increased by £62,000 —At Paris races, on Sunday, Lord Henry Sey- 
mour’s Brittania won the Royal purse of 3,000 francs —The Hon. Miss Theo- 
dosia Rice, the fair and accomplished daughter of Lord and Lady Monteagle, 
will shorily be led to the hymenial altar by Mr. W. Taylor, of the Colonial 
Office.—The bullion of the Bank of England, by the last quarterly return, is 
only £2,186.000 —The extensive dye-works of Messrs Henry Monteith and 
Co., at Barrowfield, near Glasgow, were on Friday totally destroyed by fire.— 
The Rev. Thomas Chambers, M. A of St. John’s College, Cambridge, has 
been appointed Head Master of the Royal Navy School.—The proprietors of 
the Grand Junction Railway presented to their chairman, John Moss, Esq , 
banker, Liverpool, a sumptuous dinner service of silver plate, value 1,000 
guineas.—The annual dinnerof the Buckinghamshire Agricultural Society came 
off at Beaconsfield on Tuesday, where 400 of the landholders attended. Among 
the guests were, Sir Gore Ouseley, and Lieut. General O’Loghlen. The Duke 
of Buckingham presided —The King and Queen of the Belgians have sailed 
from Woolwich, for Ostend, o» return to their own dominions.—The Queen 
D. wager of Sardinia is retiring, for life, to a convent —Bunn and Balfe have 
taken the St. James’s Theatre, to open with a grend operatic and ballet eompa- 
ny —The navigation of the Mersey is now cleared by the blowing up of sunken 
vessels hat obstructed the passages to and from Liverpoel.—Three additional 
Churches are about to be erected in Wolverhampton, at the cost of 10,000/ 


























Shendi, Domer, Halfay, Sennaar, Lower and Upper Nubia, Kordofan, Dartoor, each. 


and Oasenarchepeh ; these almost virgin countries were subdued and made tri- 


Paris, Bourse, Sept. 26, Thursday, half past 3.—The market has been flat 


For the account the Three per Cents opened at 81f 20c. rose to 81f 25c. and 
closed at 81f. 10c. The Five per Cents opened at 116f. 80c. and closed at 110f. 
75c ; thus the Five per Cents are 5c. and the Three per Cents 15c lower than 
yesterday. For money the Three per Cents are 15c. and the Five per Cents 
5c. lower. The Bank of France Shares have not been quoted. The Lafitte 
Bank Shares have not varied. 

The China Trade.—We understand that a deputation has been sent from the 
merchants of Liverpool to wait upon Lord Palmerston to ascertain from his 
lordship the nature of the guarantee which has been given by Captain Elliot 
to the British merchants trading with them, many of whom have an immense 
amount of property at stake totally unconnected with the opium. The deputa- 
tion is also empowered by the merchants of Liverpool to ascertain what mea- 
sures of protection will be afforded in future to British tracers in China. 

Alexandria, Sept. 6 —I wrote you yesterday by the newly-established com- 
munication, va France, by the English steamers. I now avail myself of the 
the departure of the French steamer to communicate the very important fact, 
which was this morning published here, that Austria has acceded to the condi- 
tions of the new commercial treaty, and Russia is now the only obstacle. We 
may consequently look to the immediate establishment of a free trade here.—- 
Chronicle 

The Capitole asserts that the Duke de Cazes, after a long interview with 
Louis Phillippe, has been ordered to proceed, first to the head quarters of Es- 
partero, and to Madrid, for the purpose of negotiating a matrimonial alliance be- 
tween the Queen of Spain and a son of the French King.—The Emperor of Aus- 
tria has confirmed Baron Rothschild, of London, in the post of Austrian Con- 
sul-General to which he had been provisionally appointed. 

From the Naval and Military Gazette. 

It is at length decided that the establishments of Service and Depot Com- 
panies, which have hitherto been regulated according to the Stations of Corps, 
are tobe placed upon a new and uniform system. 

The Service Companies are to covsist of six hundred effectives, and to be 
kept up by the percentage excess of Recruiting at Home. 

The Depot Companies are to have two hundred effectives, viz. fifty per 
company, with the additions of recruits to keep up casualties happening abroad. 

Unquestionably this is an improved arrangement, but we would much rather 
have announced the abolition of the Depot System.— Sept. 28. 


Since our last, the appointment vacated by Lord Howick has been filled up. 
Mr T. B. Macaulay is the new Secretary-at-War, with a seat in the Cabinet. 

Inthe N. and M G of 23rd February, 2d and 9th March, we made known, 
and fully reviewed, this gentleman's * New Penal Code for India.” Of Mr. 
Macaulay’s great talents there can be no question with men uninfluenced by 
party prejudices. Of his fitness for conducting the Finanee Department of the 
Army we shall not now pretend to offer an opinion, but be content to wait and 
watch the course of coming events. Mr. Macauley has only to follow in the 
footsteps of his predecessor in office, to entitle himse!f to be considered an able 
administrator, as well as a liberal friend tothe Army. To acquire this reputa- 
ton, he must (as Lord Howick did) act upon his own judgment ; for if he suf- 
fers himself to be led by official men, the old “ chandler-shop system’’ will soon 
be revived, aud the War-oflice again become contemptible in the opinion of 
the whole Army.— JV. and M. G. 

In addition to the appointments of Mr. T. B. Macaulay as Secretary at War, 
Lord Seymour and Mr. Clay have been appointed Secretaries to the Board of 
Control. Lord Clarendon remains to be introduced to an important post in 
the Government, with a seat in the Cabinet. 


The King of Naples is making a new commercial treaty with England, based 
on that with France. It is believed he will shortly become reconciled to his 
brother, Prince Charles of Capue.—The opening of the Rail-road at Courtrai 
was the occasion of great rejoicing; every train from Brussels brought 700 
passengers !—In a great fire at Nantes, destroying a range of stables, 40 per- 
sons were wounded, and 9 killed ! 

Affairs of the East.—Diplomatic letters, dated Constantinople, the 7th inst , 
state that the disagreement among the Ambassadors of the five powers proceed- 
ed only from a difference of upinion respecting the means of adjusting the quar- 
rel between Turkey and Egypt, and that the representative of Russia had not, 
as reported, retired from the conference. It was well known at Pera that Ad- 
miral Roussin, the French Ambassador, had himself demanded his recall 

The Sud, Marseilles paper, publishes a letter from Constantinople of the Vth, 
which says— 

‘“ Austria, Great Britain, and France, have signed at Vienna a treaty actually 
guaranteeing the integrity of the Ottoman empire. The last changes of the 
Porte have been made by the influence of the Sultana Mother.” 

Another letter in the same paper says that the Sultana Mother corresponds 
directly with Mehemet Ali. 

The following is from the Alexandrian correspondence of the Sud :— 

“There is some talk at the British consulate of disembarking 12,000 troops 
at Suez, in case of French troops being sent from Toulon to any part of the 
Levant.” 

By the last accounts, the Egyptian army is Asia Minor still occupied the same 
positions. Ibrahim Pacha was at Marasch, Selim Pacha at Orfa, Actimet Pa- 
cha was at Adana, and the divis'on of Soliman Pacha at Antab. The latter, 
being indisposed, had proceeded to Aleppo. 

Advices from Constantinople of the 7th Sept. state, that Russia had positive- 
ly signified her intention not to join the other four Powers in the peuding nego- 
tiations relative to the Egyptian question, and to act singly, and as circumstan- 
ces might require. The British fleet was still at the mouth of the Dardanelles. 
Redschid Pasha arrived on the 4th, and was shortly to resume his duties as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. Another fire broke out on the 6th, at night, but 
consumed cnly 20 or 25 houses. 


INDIA—OVERLAND DISPATCHES. 

[The following intelligence we derive from a London Atlas, we believe may 
be relied on.]} 

On Saturday last, the 21st instant, the letters were delivered in town of twe 
mails from India; viz —first per ‘‘ Orissa,” from Bombay 2ist June, via Aden 
and Suez ; second per ‘* Zenobia,” steamer, (late ‘ Kilkenny,”) from Bombay 
Ist August, via the Persian Gulf and Beizout. ‘These dispatehes came via 
Marseilles, having been conveyed through the medium of the new arrangements. 
made by this government with France, for the transmission of our Indian-mails 
through that country. The latest dispatch (via Persian Gulf) has been fifty- 
one days in reaching London, and has been more tardy than usual; but it may 
be fairly expected, now that the “convention” has come fully into play, that 
this wi!l not be the case with future dispatches. 

The most imporiant news brought by this arrival, is the demise of His High- 
ness the Maharajah Runjeet Singh, the “lion of Punjaub,”’ which event is now 
placed beyond a doubt, after having been so many times previously asserted 
and contradicted. Of the influence of this occurrence upun our affairs in the 
east, itis not possible to speak with certainty ; but by the best informed it is 
anticipated that the precautionary measures taken by our government in India, 
render all apprehension on that score perfectly groundless. 

The army of the Indus was advancing towards Caubul, and although doubt- 
less much privation had been endured ‘eongh harrassing marches in a hot cli- 
mate, and shortness of provisions, forage, &c , still it is very generally supposed. 
that the highly coloured statements put forth in some quarters of the sufferings 
of the troops, are not to be relied on. 

We subjoin extracts of private letters and journals of the latest dates, 
OVERLAND JOURNEY AND LETTERS TO INDIA. 
The ‘“ Berenice’’ will leave Bombay on the 16th of September, arrive at 
Suez about 5th or 8th of October, will wait three days after for the London 
mail of September 16, which will probably arrive at Suez or or before 10th Oc- 
tober. 
A numerous party of ladies and gentlemen will avail themselves of this op- 
portunity of proceeding to India; and arrangements are now making in Eng- 
land for other parties during the ensuing months, on which subject all possible 
information will be readily afforded at the agency above mentioned ; at the East 
India Rooms, No. 8, St Martin’s Place ; or at No. 16, Cornhill. 
The dates for the despatch of letters overland to India, under the new ar- 
rangements, will stand thus :— 
‘ia Falmouth. 
October 26. 
November 23. November 4. 
December 21. December 4. 
The Indus. —The commerce of the Indus is evidently about to assume its le- 
gitimate importance. By the Delhi Gazette, it will be seen that so anxious are 
the merchants of Umritsir to commence operations, that if boats enough could 
be procured, the Indus would, at this moment, “be alive with trade’ The 
duty on boats has been placed upon a more satisfactory footing by the late Run- 
jeet Singh within his dominions. 
Burmah —Affairs in Burmah seemed to be getting worse instead of better. 
The King of Ava persisted in his refusal to receive a duly accredited resident 
and representative at his court from our government. The 63d Queen’s, and 
40th M NI, had been one twelvemonth in the country since their landing at 
Moulmein, and yet no point had been gained _It is now confidently expected 
we can no longer remain passive, but that decided steps will be taken to compel 
his Golden Footed Majesty to receive our resident, or fight it out with us. 
Army of the Indus —Orders had been issued for the march of almost the 
whole ar ny towards Caubul, in the following succession: On the 15th June 





Via Marseilles. 
October 14. 





the commander.in-Chief and staff, accompanied by the Bengal column, cavalry 
division, Bengal Horse Artillery, and one troop Bombay Horse Artillery. On 
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16th June, his Majesty Shah Shujah and the political department, accompanied 
by the Shah's force and one troop of Bombay Horse. On 17th June, the Bom- 
bay Infantry Brigade, 4th Brgade Bengal Infantry, and Poonah Auxiliary 
Horse, together with the heavy ordnance and field hospital, under the command 
of General Willshire. The 48th regiment Bengal Iniantry, a troop of the 
Shah's Artillery, and a regiment of his Infantry, with Capt. Anderson’s Rissal- 
lahs of Horse, were to remain to garrison Candahar. 
Letters from Candahar to the 18th June add nothing fresh. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
London, Sept. 27. 

The depression which took place yesterday afternoon in the Money Market 
was the result of several large sales made by speculators, under the ¢xpectation 
that the directors of the Bank of England were about to raise the rates of dis- 
count from 6 to 7 per cent As no such notice was issued, the market this 
morning for all sorts of English stock has improved slightly. Money. however, 
is still extremely scarce ; it is worth from 10 to 12 per cent. on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

London, Sept. 27. 

The extraordinary event of yesterday—the application by the agent of the 
United States Bank to the Bank of England for assis'ance—occupies almost ex 
clusive attention to-day. It now appears that the more immediate necessity for 
such interference has arisen from the objection of the house of Hope & Co. of 
Amsterdam, to continue the arrangement entered into with Mr Jaudon previous 
to the refusal of acceptance by Messrs. Hottinguer & Co. of Paris, of the bills 
drawn in favour of the United States Bank. That circumstance, it is said, has 
induced the house of Hope & Co. to pause, and to require further explanations 
from Mr Jaudon relative to his liabilities in Europe, before they can think it 
prudent to proceed. The Dutch firm are understood to act in this matter uader 
the advice and partly under the control of a very eminent merchant, some years 
ago a leading director of the Bank of England, of whose judgment in difficult 
questions of business the highest opinion is entertained. 

The guarantees forthe United States Bank of the advances made by the 
Bank of England, are the houses of Baring, Morrison, Denison, and Huth, ali 
very largely connected with America.—They are said. however, only to have 
engaged their guarantee at present for the sumof £100,000, that being affirmed 
to be the whole Mr Jaudon can require previous to the arrival of tne Great 
Westem, which is now daily expected The arrangement with the Bank. under 
which the loan is to take place by means of 3 per cent. Con-ols, instead of 
bank notes, is obviously adopted in order to prevent any addition to the circu- 
lation in consequence of the accommodation given to Mr. Jaudon, but it will 
be attended with this further benefit to the Bank, that they will dispose of a 
portion of their stock procured by the conversion of Exchequer bills without 
coming into the market as a seller—a step which, in the present state of money, 
would be regarded with absolute dismay. They have reserved to themselves, 
too, in all probability, the oprion of repayment either in Consols or money, 
which may be a further power gained, as events turn out, in the regulation of 
the currency. 

London, Sept. 28, Two o'clock 

The scarcity of money for completing the balances payable on Monday in the 
Foreign Market, and the general advance in the rates of discount, has caused a 
further depression in Stocks. Consols for money have been down to 89 j a 90, 
and for the Account 90} a 3. The value of Exchequer Bills, although no large 
sales have been made this morning, has given away to 1 to 3discount, and India 
Bonds have been at par to 2discount. The New Three-and-a-half per Cents 
are at 97% a }. 

Considerable animation has prevailed in the Foreign Market, and Spanish 
Bonds have been brought freely to market, occasioning a fall in prices of 1} per 
cent In Railway shares we have again a cessation of business. 


Whitehall, Sept. 20 —The Queen has been graciously pleased to order a writ 
to be issued under the Great Seal ofthe United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, for summoning Thomas Stonor,of Stonor,in the county of Oxford, Esq., 
to the House of Peers, by the name, style, and title of Baron Camoys, be being 
one of the heirs of the body of Margaret,the eldest co-heir of Hugh last lord of 
Camoys, grandson of Thomas Lord Camoys,who sat in Parliament in the reign 
of King Richard the Second. 

War-Office, Sept. 20.—4th Regt. of Drg. Gds.: Assist.-Surg. P. O'@allag- 
han, from the 27th Ft., to be Assist.-Surg, v. A. M‘Gregor, who rets. upon 
h.-p. 3d Regt. of Light Drgs : Hon. A. A Harbord to be cor., by pur., v 
Webb, app. to the 10th Lgt. Drags. 10th Regt. of Lgt. Drgs.: Lt Sir J. G 
Baird, Bart., to be Capt., by pur., v. Houston, who rets ; cor. H. E. Surtees to 
be Lieut., by pur., v. Baird ; Cor. G. Webb, from the 3d Lgt. Drgs., to be Adj., 
with the rank of Cor., v. Baird, prom. 18th Regt. of Ft.: Lt. W.A.T Payne 
to be Capt., by pur., v. Haly, who rets.; Ens. G. F. Call to be Lieut., by pur., 
v. Payne; Second Lieut W. P. Cockburn, from the 60th Ft., to be Ens, v 
Call. 2ist Ft.: Lt. B, Faunce to be Adjt., v. MacGregor, who res. the Adjty. 
only. 25th do.: Assist.-Surg. J F. Nivison, from the Staff, so be Surg, v. 
Sinclair, app. to the Staff. 27th do.: Assist.-Surg. G. B. Fry, M.D., from the 
Staff, to be Assist.-Surg , v. O'Callaghan, app. to the 4th Drag Gds. 29th do. 
Assist.-Surg. G. A. Cowper, M.D., from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg., v. Haw- 
key, prom. on the Staff. 34th do.: Lt E. P. A. Talbot to be Adjt., v. James, 
who res. the Adjty. only. 38th do : Lt. D. W. A. Douglas, from the h -p. of 
the 65th Ft., tobe Lt., repaying the diff, v. Barlow, prom.; Ens. R. C. Sin- 
clair to be Lieut., by pur., v. Douglas, who rets.; J. Jarvis, Gent. to be Ens., 
by pur., v. Sinclair. 52d do.: C. E Gibson to be Maj., by pur., v. Streattield, 
who rets.; Lt. B Palmes, to be Capt, by pur., v Gibson; Ens. C G. Foun 
taine to be Lt., by pur., v. Palmes; E. Ratcliffe, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. 
Fountaine ; W. F. F. Jones, Gent , to be Ens , by pur., v Keane, who retires 
53d do.—Lieut. M. A. Nethercote, from the 81st Ft., to be Lieut. v. Kerr, who 
exchs. 55th do.—Capt. J. B. Creagh, from the half pay unat. to be Capt. v. 
P. Clarke, who exchs. receivmg the difference. 58th do.—Lieut. G. P. Hume, 
to be Capt. by pur. v. Bell, who retires; Ens. M. King to be Lieut. by pur. v 
Hume ; Mt. L. Westrop, Gent., to be Ens. by pur.v. King. 60th do.—R F. 
W. Sibthorp, Gent., to be Sec. Lieut. by pur. v. Cockburn, app. to the 18th 
Ft.; Lieut. W. H. Fitzgerald to be Paymaster, v. H. E. O'Dell, who reverts 
to his former half-pay. 81st do—Lieut. C. H. Kerr, from the 53d Ft, to be 
Lieut. v. Nethercote, who exchs. 83d do—Lieut E. D’Alton to be Capt. by 

ur. v Kelly, who rets.; Ens. W. Wynniatt to be Lieut. by pur. v. D’Alton ; 
S. W. Wallington, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. v. Wynniatt. 89th do—Lieut. G. 
C. Clarke to be Capt. by pur. v. Moore, who rets. ; Ens. C. Sandes to be Lieut. 
by pur. v. Clarke; Sec. Lieut. G. A. F. Ruxton, from the Ceylon Regt. to be 
Ens. v. Sandes. 92d do—J. C. Millingen, Gent., to be Ass.-Sur. v Wilson, 
prom. on the Staff. 99:h do—Cornet D. Brown, from the half-pay 14th Light 
Dragoons, to be Ens. without pee. ; F. Montgomorie, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. 
v. Brown, who rets. Ceylon Rifle Regt.—F. May, Gent., tobe Sec Lieut. by 
pur. v. Ruxton, app. to the 89th Ft. Cape Mounted Riflemen—Ens C H. 
Somerset to be Lieut. without pur v. Donovan, app. Adjt.; Lieut. T. Donovan 
to be Adjt. v. Rishton, prom. Hospital Staff—To be Surgeons to the Forces— 
Sur. A. Sinclair, M. D.. from the 25th Ft. v. J. Glasco, who rets. upon half-pay ; 
Ass. Sur. J Hawkey, M D., from the 29th Ft. v.G. Mann, who rets. upon 
half-pay ; Assistant-Surgeon James Wilson, M. D. from the 92 Foot, v. John, 
deceased. To be Assistant-Surgeons to the Forces:—John Francis Morier, 
Gent., v. Nivison, prom inthe 25th Ft ; E. Adolphus, M D., v. Cowper, app. 
to the 29th Ft.; J. Wordsworth, Gent., v. Fry, app to the 27th Ft. Memo- 
randa— The date of the promotion of Capt. Martin toa Majority in the 76th Ft. 
was 17th, and not 13th, Sept. 1839, as stated in the Gazette of the 17th inst 
The names of the Major of the 92d Ft. prom. to an unatt Lieut -Colonelcy, 
on the 17th inst. are Hugh Henry Rose, and not Hugh Percy Rose, as stated in 
the Gazette =f the 17th inst 

The Queen has been pleased to constitu'e and appoint Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, Esq, to be her Majesty’s Secetary at War. 

War- Office, Sept. 27 —2d Reg. of Life Gds. : Veterinary Surg. James Home, 
from the 2d Drags to be Veterinary Surg. vice Cherry prom. Ist Reg of 
Drag Gds.; Lieutenant Benjamin O’Neale, Viscount Amiens to be Capt. by 
pur vice Tyssen, who rets.; Cor John Blackburn Hawkes to be Lieut. by 

ur. vice Amiens. 12th Reg. of Foot ; William Dickson Butcher, Gent., to 

be Ens. by pur. vice Bourne, who rets. 29th do.; Capt Alexander Sharrock 
to be Major, by pur vice Lucas, who rets. ; Lieut. Septimus Henry Palairet to 
be Capt. by pur. vice Sharrock; Ens Lewis Coker to Lieut by pur. vice Pa- 
lairet; Richard Francis Henry, Gent., to be Ens. by pur. vice Coker. 32d do. ; 
Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Thomas Dundas, from the-h-p of the 3d Ceylon 

Reg to be Major, viee Henry Reid, who exchs.; Captain Frederick Markham 

to be Major, by pur. vice Dundas, who rets ; Lieut. Edward Osborne, Broad- 

ley 'o be Captain, by pur. vice Markham ; Ens. Samuel Avchmuty Dickson to 
be Lieutenant, by pur. vice Broadiey, Henry Duberly, Gent., to be Ens. by 
ur. vice Dickson. 35thdo.; Ens William Hutchinson Carroll to be Lieut 

* pur. vice Forrest, who rets; William Thomas Harris, Gent., to be Ens by 

= vice Carrol. 42d do. Ens. James Hunter to be Lieut. by pur. vice Colin 

ampbell, who rets ; Robert Bligh Sinclair, Gent. to be Ens. by pur. v Hunter. 
55th do.: Lt L Wynne, from the h -p. of the 45th Ft., to be Lt , v. Macqua- 

rie, pro.; Ens. E Pitman to be Lt., by pur., v Wynne, who rets.; T. O. G. 

Rogers, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Pitman.—66th do.: Lt G. G_ Biscor to 

be Capt., by pur, v. Jenner, who rets ; Ens. C. H. Godby to be Lt.. by pur., 

v. Bixcor, F. J. Belcher, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Godby.—75th do. : Ens. 

T.G Walker to be Lt, by pur., v. Ellis, who rets ; E. J Dickson, gent., to 

be Ens., by pur., v. Walker —76th do. : Paymaster W. Webster, from the Ist 

W. I. Regt., to be Paymaster, v. M. Collins, who has ret. upon h -p.—94'h 

o.: Lt F. Longworth, to be Capt , by pur, v. Macdonald, who re’s. ; Ens. 

and Adj. G. A. K. D'Arcy to have the rank of Lt.; Ens. W. H. Dore to be Lt., 


by pur., v. Longworth; T. H, Ashton, gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Dore.— 
96th do.: Ens R R. Cusrer to be Lt., by pur., v. Lewes, who rets.; Ensign 
C© Swetenham, from the 77th Ft, to be Ens., v. Currer.—2d W. I. Regt. : 
Lt. R Elliott to be Capt,, without pur., v. Hill, dec. ; J. W. L. Fraser, gent., 
tobe Ens., without pur.—Cape Mounted Riflemen: C. B. Crause, gent., to 
be Ens., without pur., v. Somerset,-—Hospital Staff: Surg W. Fergusson, from 
the Royal African Colonial Corps, to be Surg to the Forces. 

69th—Ens. Lord Glamis has sailed from Falmouth, for the purpose of join- 
ing the regiment in New Brunswick. 

a Oe 
ADDRESS OF ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF QUEBEC, TO 
SIR JOHN COLBORNE. 

The following Address from the St. George's Society, was presented to His 
Excellency, Wednesday morning :— 

To His Excel'eucy, Lieutenant-General Sir John Colborne. 

May it please Your Excellency, 

We, Her Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects, members of the St George's 
Society of Quebec, (instituted for charitable purposes) on the roll of which we 
have the honour of bearing Your Excellency’s name as Honorary Member, de 
sire to approach Your Excellency, and to express the high sense we entertain 
of the great and important services which, under Divine Providence, have been 
rendered to Her Majesty's loyal subjects during the trying periods of your ad- 
ministration of the Government of this Province 

We also desire to convey to Your Excellency our deep regret at the loss 
which the Province ts about to suffer by Your Exceliency’s retirement from the 
country. 

Our consolation is, that Canada will have near the Throne, in the person of 
Your Excellency, one of its firmest friends; and we sincerely hope that Your 
Excellency inay receive at the hands of Our Most Gracious Sovereign, those 
honors which belong to the most distinguished of the servants of the Crown. 

That Your Excellency, Lady Colborne and family, may long enjoy the bles- 
sings of health and happiness, and find a prosperous passage to our native land, 
is the sincere prayer of Your Excellency’s faithful and devoted servants. 

To this Address His Excellency made the following reply : 

Gentlemen,—On the eve of my embarkation from this port, I receive with 
great satisfaction this address from the members of a Society instituted for the 
purposes of charity and conspicuous for their loyalty. I beg to assure you on 
bidding farewell to British North America, that I shall ever cherish the kind 
feelings which have been evinced towards me by you, the St. George's Society 
of Quebec, and by the numerous classes of Her Majesty’s loyal subjects in both 
Provinces who have honoured me with so many affectionate addresses on the 
occasion of my departure, and I shall be glad to promote as far as I may be able 
the future welfare of the Canadas. Ithank you for your good wishes towards 
myself, Lady Coldorne and family. Gentlemen, farewell! 





Died, on Tuesday night, the 29th Inst., Angelina, daughter of Thomas and Margaretta 
Simms, aged 2 weeks and 2 days 

At St. Francisville, on the 27th September, deeply and deservedly lamented, Walter 
Barrell, only sonof Theodore Barrell of Saugerties—aged 31 years. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days 7 a 7i percent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1839. 
The Independence, from Liverpool, arrived on Wednesday, by which we ob- 
tained our London files to the 28th of September. 

The crops and the money market, the state of which seems to act and react 
upon each other, are the themes of ardent discussion in the public journals.— 
As respects the former our opinion remains unchanged,—that the dejiciency 
will not be so great as is commonly apprehended. Undoubtedly the general 
product will fall below the usual average, but not much so unless the state of 
the weather after the close of September was much more unfavourable than 
usual. Several fine days occurred from the 20th to the 28th, and large 
quantities of grain were secured A supply of foreign grain will nevertheless 

be required in the course of the year, and there is reason to hope that as soon 
as the abundant crops of this country are secured and brought into market, 
the rate will admit of its being exported. The price of flour in England at the 
last dates was from 38 to 46 shillings per barrel. 

The amount of specie in the Bank of England was reduced to a little over 
two millions sterling, and, as the drain continued, some were apprehensive that 
a suspension of specie payments by that institution must ensue. We have 

examined all the accounts within our reach and find no sufficient evidence to 
warrant such aconclusion. The ratio of the drain had decreased, and bullion 
was beginning to arrive in large quantities from America, and should the price 
of grain in this market once more render it an article of export, the drain to the 
continent would cease altogether, since the American merchant takes British 
goods in return, and not cash. The crops too, on the continent are short, parti- 
cularly in France, where some public commotion had taken place in conse- 
quence of the high price of bread ; a demand had also been set up, even there, 
for a repeal of the restrictions on the importation of the foreign article. This 
latter circumstance is favourable to the importation of American flour, because 
the high price of the continental article renders the American comparatively 
cheaper. The operation of these different causes is ere now felt in England ; 
and has, in all probability, inspired confidence and lessened the demand on the 
coffers of the Bank. A reissue of one pound notes would be a good temporary 
expedient, and would avert in a great degree the necessity of suspension. There 
is now no paper money in circulation in Great Britain of a less denomination 
than five pounds, or about five and twenty dollars; and when it is recollected 
that the British isles contain a population of twenty-five millions of souls, all 
of whom must use a gold and silver currency, for any sum under twenty-five dol- 
lars, in all the relations of life, the quantity of the precious metals in circulation 
and daily use must be immense. Now then, should the Bank issue five millions 
only of one pound notes she would draw into her vaults that amount of specie, 
which, added to the two millions already there, would make a total of seven 
millions, a sum abundantly sufficient to render her position entirely secure, and 
more than she deems necessary for her use on any ordinary occasion. Should 

then, the drain tothe continent still continue, and reduce the stock in the Bank 
still lower, a resort to the expedient we have just named, must, as we have 
said, immediately afford that institution full and effectual relief, without detri- 
ment to any one, since the specie that it would acquire would be drawn from 
the general circulation, and a more convenient and equally safe medium of ex- 
change (the one pound notes) substituted 

The arrangements made by Mr. Jaudon with the Rothschilds to meet the 
drafts of the United States Bank would seem to be concluded, although the 
consummation of the transaction is yet, we observe, by some doubted. The 
same indefatigable agent has also effected a loan from the Bank of England of 
£300.000, to be paid in public securities, of which the Bank has an abundance, 
in order to meet the drafts of the United States Bank on England. This loan 
has been guaranteed by the Barings and others, and will prevent the return of 
these drafts to this country, a circumstance highly desirable in the present de- 
ranged state of its finances The following article extracted from the New 
York American of Wednesday, from the connexion of its editor with an emi- 
nent house of this city, we are inclined to put ful! confidence in. 

The question, about which there has been some anxiety, whether the Roths- 
childs had agreed to protect the drafts for 10,000,000 francs of the Bank of the 
Uv ited States, refused by the Hottinguers, is settled in the affirmative. 

Those bills, therefore, will be paid at maturity in Europe; and thus, the 
apprehension of the retarn of so large an amount of foreign exchange, is put 
at rest. 

This is good news ; but its effect is in some degree counteracted by the fact, 
that Mr. Jaudon had been obliged to ask assistance of the Bank of England — 
He had obtained it to the extent of 300,000/, partly under the guarantee, it 
will be seen, of the house of Barings. which has been so absurdly, yet indus- 
triously, represented in some of the New York and Ph ladelphia newspapers 
as desirous to injure the Bank of th United States and its London age.cy 

If the Bank in Philadelphia had not suspended, this development of the 
weakness of its Evrovean agency would have been more serious. As it is. its 
chief consequence is derived from the uncertainty in which it still leaves the 
later purchasers on this side of the bi'ls of the Bank upon the London agency, 
as to se Mr. Jaudon will, with this additional aid, be able to maintair 
him-e 

On this p»int we have gathered the following information, which we believe 
to be accurate. 
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The particulars of this aid are that Mr. Jaudon would receive 100,000) for a 
term, and 200,000/ for 30 days, in order to allow time for the arrival of the Great 
Western. That vessel, which went hence on the 23d Sept, and would reach 
England in the first week of October, carried out, it is understood, two millions 
of stocks of the State of Pennsylvania, and from $800,000 to $1,000,000 in 
specie, on account of the Bank of the United States. Under the cireum- 
stances in which Mr Jaudon was placed, it is not to be doubted that this Penn- 
sylvania stock would be received at a rate to be mutually stipulated, as secu- 
rity forthe advances of the Bank of England; and this, together with the 
specie sent, would, it is believed, enable Mr. Jaudon to meet all the bills drawn 
from this side. 

No bills, we are assured, have been drawn by the Bank of the United States 
since the 24'h of August ; so that, by the first week in November, all the liabili- 
ties of Mr. Jaudon, under this head, will be at an end. 


Tt remains to be seen how these and other securities will be regarded when 
the intelligence of suspension arrives, and the rapid fall of stocks of all kinds in 
this market is made known. 

The affairs of Turkey are unsatisfactory ; Mehemet Ali does not, willingly, 
accede to the terms the allied powers are anxious to impose on him. It is also 
said, that the alliance of the powers themselves is not so cohesive as is desira- 
ble, and one account states that Russia had signified her intention of separating 
herself and acting upon her own policy ;—in such case, it is probable the 
example would be followed by Prussia. This, howevag, wants confirmation, 
and we are not without accounts stating in the strongest manner that unanimity 
among all the powers has subsisted and does still continue. The Pacha, how- 
ever, is sufficiently sagacious to see that diverse interests do prevail among the 
allies; and he has address enough to turn this circumstance to good account.— 
It is affirmed that when he was told a British and French fleet were about to 
repair to Alexandria to take the revolted Turkish squadron and restore it to the 
Sultan its true owner—he remarked, that if that step were taken he would in- 
stantly order his son Ibrahim to march upon Constantinople, which would bring 
a Russian fleet and army to the same point, break up the alliance, and produce 
a European war. During this fight between the dogs and the pigs, quoth the 
crafty Mussulman, I should obtain my rights. Theplan adopted by this wary 
chief to preserve the Turkish ships, or rather to prevent them from again falling 
into the hands of the Turks, is no less bold than effective. He has caused them 
to be moored close in shore, witha ship of his own riding at anchor outside of 
each ; these vessels have orders to destroy the Turkish ships the moment the 
British and French fleets appear in sight. The issue of this case cannot then 
be foreseen ; it is clear, however, that every sacrifice will be made to preserve 
peace—that the interests of England, France, and Austria are identical, but that 
should,unfortunately, Russia manifest a disposition to separate herself from them, 
they would firmly unite to resist her, and preserve the integrity of Turkey at 
all hazasds. 

From India, the croakers in England have been able to draw a copious supply 
of alarm; they have seized upon the death of Runjeet Singh, as an event 
which must change the destinies of the army of the Indus. We are assured, 
that on the news of his death reaching the British head quarters, Runjeet Singh’s 
troops decamped and returned bome, leaving their English allies to fight the 
battle themselves. It is also affirmed, that the British army is without provi- 
sions and unable to effect its march from Candaher to Cabul—That Dost Ma- 
homet Ali is strong, and his opponent, the Shah Soojah, the British candidate 
and rightful owner of the throne, weak—and that the Persian forces are again 
advancing upon Herat. The extracts which will be found under our India head, 
may be fully relied on; we derive them from the London Atlas, a paper emi- 
nently well informed on Indian affairs—a perusal of them will show the exag- 
gerated nature of the reports and assertions we have just alluded to. 

We cannot yet learn what steps her majesty’s government will take in rela- 
tion to the peculiar state of British affairs in China. 

Mr. Thomas Babington Macaulay, a celebrated writer in the Edinburgh 
Review and other works, and lately a Judge in India, is appointed Secretary of 
War in the room of Lord Howick, son of Earl Grey, who has been pushed out 





of the government, because he was, as the Morning Chronicle says, ‘ crotchety ;’* 
or in other words, because he would not go the lengths desired by the Mel- 
bourne people. 





Canada —We have had great satisfaction in perusing a late number of the 
Quebec Mercury. Our friend and contemporary in commenting upon our re- 
marks, made when introducing the celebrated article from the Colonial Ga- 
zette of September 18, assures us, that the article alluded to—notwithstanding 
its confident tone and broad assertions—has no authority whatever. Here is 
the essential part of his comments; the italics are ours :— 


The article in the Colonial Gaztte, with all its pretence, was not only written 
without any authority but does not disclsse any plans which His Excellency the 
present Governor General may have formed for the Government of these Pro- 
vinces ; but was actually intended to injure and embarrass the Right Honorable 
Gentleman in the exercise of the arduous mission he has now entered upon, by 
creating unfounded hopes in the minds of the discontented who have assumed 
the words ‘‘ Responsible Government” as their rallying cry, and by raising, at 
the same time doubts and jealousies among the loyal portion of Her Majesty’s 
Canadian subjects. To this end intentions are imputed to the Governor Gene- 
ral which he has never entertained, and which if inclined to favour it is hardly to 
be presumed he would attempt to carry out, diametrically opposed as they are 
to the opinions dec!ared by his frie .d and his formercolleague, Lord John Rus- 
sell, now Minister for the Colonies. After what we said upon this subject in 
our uumber of Tuesday last, we should not now have returned to it, but that 








when we see that persons of the clear judgment and sound sense possessed 
by our brother Editor, have been led away by the bold assertions of the Colonial 
Gazette, it becomes necessary to repeat in the most egplicit terms that the official 
authority ascribed to that paper has no existence, and that the programme which 
ts given, in the article of the 18th September, of the plans of our Governor Gen- 
eral is nothing else than the invention of an enemy, who pessesses boldness and 
talent but who is not bound by any scrupulous or inconvenient adherence to 
truth in the matters he has chosen to advance. 


We suspected as much, but the confidence of the article justified us in assuming 
that it was true, we, well knowing if it were not so, that his Excellency would 
take some proper mode of making known that the article in question is, what it is 
—a miserable, yet an amusing piece of Charlatanism. We rejoice that we did so, 
because this explanation, which is evidently written in the tone of authority, re- 
moves unfavorable impressions in relation to his Excellency’s policy, and will, we 
question not, materially strengthen his government by drawing towards him the 
loyal people of both provinces and inspiring confidence in him generally The 
Mercury has rendered the British cause a very acceptable service in this matter: 





A series of articles on the Canadian question, is in course of publication 
inthe New York Gazette, signed Civis. They are well and skillfully written, 
are replete with sound principles, and do honor to the understanding of the writer. 
We shall endeavour to copy some portion of them hereafter, in the meanwhile 
we beg to call to them the notice of our editorial brethren beyond the lines. 


Sir John Colborne, Lady Colborne and family, took their final departure from 
Quebec in H. M. S. Pique last week, amidst the regrets of the whole British 
population. 

The original painting of the Queen of England, by Sully, the property of the 
St. George's Society of Philadelphia, has been removed from Niblo’s to its for- 
mer place of exhibition, Fraser's Gallery, 322 Broadway, where it will remain 
for a very short time, prior to its final departure. 








pry HOUSE, 350 and 352 Broadway, New York.—James Benson (well known 
tor the last 15 years as Captain of different Steamboats onthe North river) and Pres- 
ton H. Hodges, late of the Clinton Hotel, New York, have the pleasure of info: 

their friends and the public, that the “CarLton Hovsgz,” having been put in complete 
order aiid furnished throughout, will be opened for the reception of company on Monday 
4th November i Nov 2 4t) ‘ 


Ww te ina Female Seminary in the country, a Lady to teach Musick on the Piano 
Forte, and singing, or Instrumental Musick alone. A liberal salary will be given. 
Unexceptionable testimonials required. Enquire of Taylor & Dodd, Booksellers, Brick 
Church Chapel. LNov 2 2t) 


O LET (with immediate possession,) in one of the most healthy and respectable 
neighbourhoods of Upper Canada, within two miles of the Church, AN EXCELLENT 
FAMILY HOUSE, (furnished or unfurnished,) with about sixty acres of cleared land, 
Barns, &c , if desired.—Very moderate terms.—The lamented death of the Proprietor is 
the cause of the present offer. 
Letters post-paid, may be addressed to Lapenetiere, Esq., Solicitor, Woodstock, Upper 
Canada. {Nov 2 Stl 

















She Albton. 


ISAW HER ON THE VESSEL’S DECK. 


November 2, 


A favourite song, sung by Signor Bonpace ; Composed by Donizetti. New York, published by Dubois, Bacon, and Chambers. 
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Oh! long have those two beings loved, 
Exchanging vows of truth; 
How sad it is when sorrow stains 
The happy psge of youth! 
When fortune smiled her promised star 
Lay in foreign land ! 








Vaviceties.j 
Recantations usually prove the force of authority, rather than the change of 
inion. When a Dr. Pocklington was condemned to make a recantation, he 

hit the etymology of the word, while he caught at the spirit—he began thus: 

“If canto be to sing, recanto is to sing again.” So that he rechanted his offend- 

ing opinions, by repeati'g them in his recantation. 

Erskine once, in the Court of King’s Bench, was counsel for a carpenter. in 
an assault cause. He was examining a witness, who stated that the defendant 
challenged the plaintiff to fight ; that he stripped, and the defendant closed witn 
him, and having thrown him down, befure he could rise, he struck him with a 
plane, ‘‘ Yes,” said Erskine, ‘then you mean, in fact, to say, that having 
come to close quarters, the defendant boarded him.” 

The Age says—* The silence broken by faint shouts during the Royal pro- 
cession along Whitehall on Tuesday last, was ludicrously changed by a fellow 
crying out in vocal advertisement of histrade, ‘Oli cheers to mend’ The dou- 
ble entendre was rapidly understood by the crowd.” 

The aspiring propensities of the late Chancellor of the Exchequer are equally 
developed in the title he has cho-en, as by his family name,— Mount, Eagle be- 
ing but an Irish synonym ef Spring, Rice! 

Of all things, never may I become that despicable thing. a woman living upon 
admiration! he villsuge matron, tidying up for her husband and children at 
evening, is far, far more enviable and respectable.-—Mrs. Hemans. 

A Compliment Quizzed.—A gentleman walking in the fields with a lady 
picked a blue bell, and taking out his pencil wrote the following lines, which, 
with the flower, he presented to the lady :— 

* This pretty flower, of beavenly hue, 
Must surely be allied to you, 
For you, dear girl, are heavenly too.”’ 

To which the lady replied :— 

“Tf, sir, your compliment be true, 
I'm sorry that [ look so blue.” 

Talleyrand had among his intimate acquain'ances a diplomatic personage of 

great pretensions, but very moderate understanding, who was continually tor- 























But danger had no fears for them, 
Encountered hand in hand. 


Again she sought her native shore, 
Ere two brief years were gone ; 
Her hand no gentle pre~sure felt, 


REPARING FOR PUBLICATIO N—* Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 

Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the East Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; and Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec. June 1. 1829 july 13, 





LADY wuo was devoted many vears othe study ot tne Piano-Forte, is desirous of 

ovtaining afew pupils to instruct in that branch, and will attend either at her own 
esidence, or that of her pupils. Terms moderate,—made known on application, at 76 
Nassau street. aug. 24. 


r 


ENTIST —J B. BUCK, Surgeon Dentist, (successor of &. Gidney,) No. 84 (ham 

bers-street, New York, respectfully announces to his friends and acqu intances, in 
the city and country, that te may at all times ne found at his (Office, at No. 84 Chambers 
street, ready to per'orm all the operations pertaining \o his profession. The teeth of the 
members of large families and public schools, willbe inspected, regulated, and constantly 
kept in order, by Dr. Buck, for a m derate compensation. All operations warraated to 
produce the desired effect. Charges reasonable. 

CARD—E. Gidney, late Operative Dentist, at No 84 Chambers street, having discon- 
tinued his practice, cordially recommends his successor, Dr. J. B. Buck, whose profes- 
sional operation~ he has personally seen and observed, to the entire confidence of his 
former patients as a skilful and scientific dentist. 

DISSOLUTION—The Copartnersuip heretofore existing between J. B. Buck and W 
A. Royce, in the practice of Dentistry, is this day, by mutual consent, dissolved. 

New York, June 12, 1839, 


| 


\ 


m | 


J. B. BUCK, 


Aug 31-tf] W. A. ROVCE 





e street, New York, has made perfect arrangements to draw upon any part of Great 

Britain and Ireland, in sums from £5 and upwards, 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds at the best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business in its various branches. 

Drafts collected ov all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the pro- 
ceeds of which persons can draw at sight, 

S J. Sylvester respectfully begs to notice that he has no other offices but at 130 Broad- 
way ana 22 Wal) street, which has been established for ‘he last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed (Ang. 17-1f. S. J. SYLVESTER, New York 


BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Roperts, R. N., commander, bur- 
then 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, wil! sail for the remainder of the vear, from this 
port on the Jst December, and from London and Portsmouth, on the Ist November. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

VADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. Coy 

















menting him for an avtograph letter, which he wished to present to a young lady 
for her album. Talleyrand, who had a dislike to such t ings, and who wished 
to panish the diplomat:st for boring him, at length wrote to him the fo'lowing 
letter: —“* Mon cher—J'ai avjour hu: quelqnes amis, gens desprit, 4 diner— 
venez, que je ne sois pas le seul imbecile. Tout a vous, Talleyrand.” 

== 











ANTED, in the P. L. Academy, a Lady whose ability to teach the Piano-forte, ard 

the French language 1s undoubted. One capable to teach Drawing and Painting 

also, would be preieried. The salary is $500 per annum, payable quarterly. Appli- 
eants will apply (post paid) to the Principa\ of the P. L. Academy, at Mobile, Ala. 
(Oct 19 40") 


AVANA.—Mrs. West has resumed business at No. 68 Calle Inquizidor. where she 
will be prepared to receive Boarders as formerly. 

Reference to John Ritchie, Esq., No 51 Broad-street, who will furnish information to 

applicants, relative tothe formalities to be observed by strangers, to avoid detention in 








Janding at Havana. (Oct Sf) 
ADAME GUILLET, Miniature Painter, No. 10, Barclay-street, two doors from the 
Astor House. (Oct 5tf) 








R. ELLIVTT, Oculist, 303 Broadway, entrancein Duane-street, cor.fines his practice 
to Diseases of the Eye and Upthalmic Surgery in genera 

From Dr. Elliot's extensive practice, and the numbel! Of patients who cannot be attend- 
ed during his office hours, he has obtained the services of Dr. Westmacott, a practitioner 
favourably known for some years in this city, a member of the New York Medical So- 
ciety, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 

Dr. W_ paid much attention to disea-es of the Eye in Paris, 
Elliott’s peculiar mode of operation and treatment. 

Office hours from 10 to 6 v’clock, daily. 


and more recently to Dr. 
iy20. 


FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, AND PRESERVING THE COMPLEXION. 
OWLAND'S LOTION, anelegant preparation, equally adapted to the use of those 
Suffering under the various forms of Cutaneous Malady, and ‘he preservation of the 
glowing “ tints of Beauty,” prefers a claim tu general notice, founded on tne unde viat- 
ing success affurded by an experience of uowarss of eighty years; combining, in an 
eminent degree, the leading requisites of safety and efficacy. It has acquired with re- 
ference to THE TOLLET « reputation in the fashionable world corresponding with its 
utility, amd the sdvantages derived from its use in the muintenance of t} 
graces ever dependent upon the purity, Colour, and elasticity of the skin. 
Purchasers of Sowtund’s LOTION «re respectfully cautioned against imitations. 
which under va ‘ious plausible titles assume its properties and virtues. The only Genu 
ine Article has the name ans addre<s ofthe Prprietur— Ropert SHAW, 33 Queen-street. 
Cneapsi e, London engraved on the Stamp affixed over the cork of eacn bottle, and is 
inclosed in « Work pleasingly illustrative of its subject, entitled “The Theory of Beau 
ty.” All others in wuat: ver fo m,. are spurious 
Sold Wh le sale hy the Agents of the Proprietor, Messrs. Bach & Bradish, New York 
in bottles, at @2 1-2 ceuts; and also sold Retail by all respectaole Venders 11 the princi 
pal Cities in the Union 





lose peculi.! 


Jy27 eowly * 


No goods will be received on board without an order from the Agents. An expe- 
rienced snigeon is attached to the ship 
Plans of the Cabin may be seen at the office of the Agents. 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power: 
R. J. Favrer, R. N. Commander, is appointed to sail as follows:— 
From New York. From Liverpool; 


{sept 21-tf , 


18th May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th sune. 
24th August, Ist August. 


19th October. 2ist September: 
14th December. sl6th November. 
| Fares to Liverpool— Thirty-five guineas {$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
| ($140; in the tore saloon, including wines and all stores. Nosecond class passengers 
are taken. Children under 13, end servan:s, half price, 

An experienced Surgeon accompanies this ship. 

For passage or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 

ABRAHAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 


"New York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”"—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.N., COMMANDER, 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows: 
From Bristol 








From New York. 


23d March: 2d April, 
18th May. 13th June, 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 21st September. 

19th October 16th Navember. 
Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33); in fore and ower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10 


($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 

sengerstaken. An experienced surgeon is attached !o the ship. For freight or passage 

apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 
(March?. 


PACKETS FOR MAVRE, (Second Line.) 
oe New York on thelst,andfrom Havre on the %4th of each month during the 
year :— 

Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, wiil sail from New York on the Ist January,May and 
Sepiember. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October, 

Ship CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and(ctober. From Havre on the 24th March, July and November. 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New Vork on the Ist March, July and November 
From Havre on the 24th April. Aagust and December 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, wil! sail from New York on the Ist Apri], August 
ind December. Fromm Havre on the 24th Mav. September and January 

Agentin New Vork BOYD & HWINCKEN. No. 9 Tontine Building. 
Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO. 





) 
} | 
~ J. SYLVESTER. STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Bioadway & 22 Wall 

















She paced the deck alone ! 
To werp upon a mother’s breast, 
Again she crossed the wave ; 
And, self reproved, in secret mourns 
Desertion of his grave. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, l6th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th,and 16th of ¢vVery month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 





packets, the subs¢ ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New- \Days of Sailing from Havre, 
ork. 
Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,\Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. 8, 
Sully, . Lines, “ 24, “ 16, July 8) ‘* 8,Ma “ 
surgundy, J. Rockett, Des. & *§ O * BE WB ©. © eee 2 
Rhone, J.A. Wotten,| ‘* 16, April 8, ‘* 24,)Feb. 1, ‘“ 16, “ 8, 
Duch. d’Orleans,|A. Richardson,,) ** 24, “* 16, Aug. 8) * 8, June 1, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, C. Stoddard, |Jan. 6, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, § 8, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 68, “ @%,/Marchi, “ 16, “ 6, 
Emerald, W. B. Orne, «694, “ 16, Sept. 6) “* 8, July 1, * M, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderholdt|Feb. 8, ‘* 24, ‘ 16) ‘* 16,° ‘* 6, Nov. J, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.| “ 16, June 8, ‘* 24/April) 1, ‘“* 16, 
Albany, J.Johnston.jr.| “ 24, Oct. 8, “ 16) “ 8, Au + oe 





These are al) vessels of the nrst class and ably commanded, with elegart accommeda- 


| tions for passengers,comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 


cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 

New York, willbe‘ forwarded by their pa:kets. free of all aces except the expenses 5¢ 

tually incurred, © BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 
WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS, 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month, 
| Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil sue 
| ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 


| and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 
| every month throughout the year, viz:— 

















| Ships. Masters Days of Sailing from New| Days of Sailing from 

| York. London, 

| $t. James, W _H.Sebor, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1,/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 

| Montreal, eGnies,, | “* b § B © BM * 8," & - 

| Gladiator, T. Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20,\March7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Chainplin, Fed. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 17, * 19, % 8B, 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, | *** 10, “ 10, “ 10, “ 27, “ 97, © 97, 
Quebec, F.H.Hebara, | “ 20, “ 2, “* 20,\April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 17, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, |Marchl, July 1, Nov. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “ 10, “© 10, © 10,| 7, * 7, * &, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, ‘“ 20, 20,,Ma 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ 17%, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, "tr * Bw - 10, oa ae 27, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, “« 90, * 20,  20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 





These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care wil) be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are ofthe 
hestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, 
and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. Neither the oa. 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parc els, Or pac 
ages, sent by them, unless reeular Rill of I.ading aresigned therefor Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have eomnaes for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 


i der, viz. 
month, the ships to succeed each other in the following or Days of Sailin 




















> w 
Ships. Captains. |Days of Sailing from Ne Liverpest 
York. od 25 
Shekspeare, Cornel, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug- 25, Dec.25 April 26 
St. Andrew, Thompson, “33, 38, “ 18,/Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, 
Orpheus, Bailey, om «mM “ 7, Ms 7, a 7, 
Roscius, Collins, “95, «© 95, “ 2%, - 13, = 13, a 13, 
Cambridge,, 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April }, eo Im Ae 
Independence, | E. Nye, i ee, ’ 25, 25, 
Virginian, 1. Harris, ae Re Te 13, Oct. J, Feb. 1, June 1, 
Oxford, J. Rathbone, | “ 19, “* 19, te Ee on ce 
Siddons, Britton, m * * i. a. a os 1s 
North America, | Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1, a 19, , 19, . 19, 
Roscoe, J. C. Delano, wow Rs 7, 25, 25, 25, 
Sheffield, F. P. Allen, «13, “ 13, “ 13,/Nov. 1 March1, July 1, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall! “ 19, “ 19%, “ 19)“ 7 “ 7 “% 4 
Sheridan, Depeyster, ~ig, 4 Bp © Gy & te o% a 13, 
Columbus, Cropper, Oct. 1 Feb. 1, June 1, - 19, a 19, a ® 
Geo. Washington". Holdrege, “ 7 bd cat teas ’ 25, 25, A 1 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,| “ 13, 13, 13,|Dec. J, April 1, Aug. } 
South America, | Barstow, 5 BD, el Bap i, ‘ 7 “ 2 
Garrick, N. B.Paimer, | “ 25, “ 2%, “ 2,) “ 13, ™ 13, * I 
England, B. L. Waite, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 19. 1 


s i the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
theneter os hetog “The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed eh mes 
and from Liverpool to New York at 25 guineas, including wines stores, and bedding, 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor. —_ 
Agents for ships Oxford, North America. Europe. ( olumbus, South America, pene 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
‘ BARING. BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 
n, Shefteio. and Unitec States, 
ROBERT KERMIT.N.Y. 
T. & 1. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 
s Shakspeare. Independenc: Roscoe. and Geo Washington, 
Meee . GRINNEI 1. MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. Ye 
WILDFS. PICKERSGIII & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Ruscius, Siddons. Sheridan ae? k. mony Vaile, 
: Liverpook 


Agents for ships St. Andrew, Virginia 


K. COLLINS & ¢0., 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & fo. 
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